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On the 


of civil 


Suharto allies desert 
but military stays loyal 


Nick Cumnring-Brao* and 
John AgHonbir ia Jakarta 

DENT Su- 
stared po- 
oblftriohin 
ace yester- 
nd Indone- 

oved closer 

to civil war as military chiefs 
threw their lot behind the dic- 
tator in spite of unprece- 
dented calls for him io go. 

In a! revolutionary break 
wtth a history ofslavish obe- 
dience to Mr Suharto, who 
has ruled for more than 30 
years, the speaker of parlia- 
ment, Harmoko, said the age- 
ing autocrat should "step 
down for the integrity and 
unity of the Datum". 

Mr Harmoko proposes to 
meet other key legislators 
today to discuss the situation 
before taking their views to 
Mr Suharto. 

The speaker’s conversion to 
the popular came after parlia- 
ment was invaded by up to 
3.000 chanting students who 
waved flowers and demand ed 
Mr Suharto’s resignation — 
as troops backed by light 
tanks looked oil 

For most of the day the cav- 
ernous marble halls of what 
has often seemed less a parlia- 
ment than a morgue for de- 
mocracy reverberated to slo- 
gans and chants demanding 
both that Mr Suharto resigns 
and parliament convenes a 
special session to steer the 
succession. 

Joining the show of demo- 
cratic force was populist Mus- 
lim leader Amien Rais, who 
described Mr Suharto as a 
"rabid dog biting 


everything’ . 

To loud applause, he said 


Mr Suharto should remember 
that Indonesia was "a repub- 
lic, not a kingdom". 

"We are looking tor face- 
saving mechanisms for every- 
one that nevertheless have 
the same outcome, namely 
the end of Mr Suharto’s 
regime." 

Mr Harmoko’s apparent 
conversion sharply raised 
hopes among the students and 
academics spearheading the 
movement, .for, reform that 
they might be able to recover 
centred of the protest move- 
ment from the mobs that cut a 
swath of destruction through 
Indonesia’s cities last week. 

But hours later die army 
commander. General Wir- 
anto, condemned Mr Hanno- 
ko’s initiative as unconstitu- 
tional. After meeting Mr 
Suharto and his ministers in 
the president’s heavily- 
guarded villa. Gen Wiranto 
huddled with militar y chiefs 
before emerging to dismiss 
Mr Harmoko’s comment as 
“an individual one" without 
legal basis. . 

His comment as a 

shock to student leaders who 
had been encouraged by Gen 
Wiranto’s willingness to meet 
them and listen to talk of 
reform, seeing him as a mod- 
erate. even an ally. 

Speculation was mounting 
of tense rivalry between Gen 
Wiranto and a hardline fac- 
tion led by Mr Suharto’s am- 
bitious son-in-law, Lieuten- 
ant-General Prabowo. 

Addressing the press with 
the hawk-eyed Gen Prabowo 
behind him, Gen Wiranto pro- 
posed that MT Suharto should 
proceed with a cabinet 
turn to page 3, column 7 
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Christie’s, whose sales exceeded those of all French auction houses last year, has been taken over by the French businessman Francois Pinanlf 


PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN GODWIN 


Christie’s sold to French bidder for £721 m 


Dan Atkinson 
and Mark Hflner 


C HRISTIE’S. the 

world’s largest and 
oldest fine art auc- 
tion house, passed 
out of British hands yester- 
day with a £721 m illion price 
tag. 

The arrival of French busi- 
nessman Francois Pinault on 
the Bond Street scene was 
hailed in some quarters as 
giving the beleaguered Lon- 
don art market new clout 
None the less, there was sad- 
ness as Christie’s, after 230 
years in British hands, be- 
came the latest in a long line 
of fammig names to shift into 
foreign ownership, a line in- 
cluding the Savoy Hotel and 
m erchant harrttft Ra rings War- 
burgs and Kleirrwort Benson. 

The deal takes the bulk of 
London’s world-renowned 
auction capacity out of Brit- 
ish hands. Sotheby's was 
bought in 1983 by the Ameri- 
can shopping mall tycoon Alf 
’Ihubman. Between them, the 
two houses account for about 
£2 billion in annual sales. 
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Nest down the list is Brit- 
ish-owned Phillips, with sales 
of about £100 million, fol- 
lowed by Bonham's — again 
British-owned — selling about 
£2S million of stock a year, a 
category it shares wtth a 
select group of auctioneers 
based in Sweden, Vienna, San 
Francisco and Cologne. 

Mr Pinaulfs takeover is 


part of a major shift in the art 
business: auctioneers once 
content to take commission 
on selling collections have in- 
creasingly become players in 
their own right, tempting sell- 
ers with guaranteed returns. 
These guarantees need to be 
supported by bigger balance 
sheets, leading houses to seek 
new financial support 


Increasingly, the shift 
towards art trading has 
turned the houses from 
agents to market-makers, a 
change reflected in the pur- 
chase by Christie’s of two 
dealers, Spinks and Leger. 

Higher risks come with 
guaranteed prices, and these 
risks, according to a source, 
are turning off external 
shareholders, who had 
thought they were investing 
in steady businesses. Owners 
such as Mr Pinault who, by 
contrast know the art market 
inside out have moved In. 

His Artemis investment 
group has interests in retailing 
and distribution, including lie 
Pr in temps department stores. 
It owns the Bordeaux wine 
name Chateau Latour and Le 
Point the third largest French 
weekly news magazine. 

Mr Pinault emerged as a 
possible owner of Christie’s 
this year, when he bought the 
bulk of a 29.7 per cent stake in 
the house owned by Britain’s 
richest man. Joseph Lewis. 

Mr Pinault is a longstand- 
ing Christie’s client and one 
of the world’s leading collec- 
tors of modem art It is 


thought bis contacts in conti- 
nental politics may stave off 
European Union threats to 
the London market, which ac- 
counts for nearly a third of 
world art sales. 

London enjoys a strong 
competitive edge over its 
rivals in France. The French 
tax regime has done much to 
drive business across the 
Channel and to the United 
States. Tax adds between W 
per cent and 20.6 per cent to 
the price of art works bought 
in France, compared with 25 
per cent in London and noth- 
ing in New York. Then there 
is the cost of droit de suite, the 


3 per cent artist's royalty pay- 
able on works up to 70 years 
old. 

France’s auction business 
is also highly regulated, with 
auctioneers doubling as state 
officials, though that is due to 
change this year. Partly as a 
consequence, the combined 
total of French sales failed to 
match either Christie's or 
Sotheby’s last year. 

EU law threatens to extend 
much of this taxation to Lon- 
don. The 1997/98 year has 
been described as “the last 
tango on Bond Street". 
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Is it art or is it a week boozing on the Costa del Sol? 


Students know what they like: a 
holiday at someone else’s expense 


U fteHartflng 

F OR centuries some of 
the world’s finest 
have pondered 
the nature of art. Is it a 
canvas on a wall? Or is it, 
as 13 Leeds University stu- 
dents suggested this week, . 
going on holiday .to th e 
Costa del Sol and getting 
smashed? 

The grou p of third-year 
art students used a £1,000 
grant to jet off to sunny 
Spain. After checking into 
an. hotel in Estrepona they 
lounged by toe pool and . 
sampled the ni gh tl i fe. 

On the day the students* 
exhibition was due to open, 
critics and tutors were ush- 
ered Into a room c ontainin g 


; a bowl of Sangria and a 
stereo playing flamenco 
T nTT«rtf A drama student, 
dressed as an air hostess 
and wielding a megaphone, 
escorted the baffled party 
by coach to Leeds-BradfOrd 
airport. They arrived just 
in time to see the 13 stu- 
dents saunter off their 
plane. 

«T*ve been taken for a 
mug,’ said Myles Dutton 
yesterday. An art shop 
owner, he had given the 
group £50’ sponsorship. 
'Tm considering callin g in 
the police. As for as rm 
concerned this is fraud.” 

Leeds University Stu- 
dents* Union, which gave 
the students the grant, was 
nian Jess than amused. 

“We have requested that 






The students snapped in Spain photograph: ross parry agbjcy 



they give toe money back 
and we have had no definite 
response as yet,” said 
spokeswoman Birth Wilkin. 
“If we do not get the money 
back we can register it as a 


debt to toe university and 
none of the art students 
will be allowed to graduate 
until the money is repaid." 

But the students were un- 
repentant yesterday. 


STtt-L. 

LIFE’. 


Simon Clark, aged 21, 
from Bromley in Kent, said 
he would try to pay some of 
the money back. But he 
added: “We have studied 
for three years and had lots 
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Finance 


of conversations about 
what is art. 

"There is lots of confu- 
sion about what is leisure 
and what is work. But I 
would be lying if 1 said we 
did not have a nice time. 
My parents are very proud 
of me," he added. 

The students had origi- 
nally claimed the money 
would be used for lighting 
and sound equipment to go 
with their exhibition. Going 
Places. Tutor Terry Atkin- 
son last night described the 
group as “very bright" and 
defended their holiday as a 
“coup de theatre”. 

Not everyone agreed. 
“This is typical arty-forty 
nonsense,” said Chris 
Taylor, a first-year chemis- 
try student. “They may 
think it’s all right to go 
swanning off on some holi- 
day to make a ‘statement* 
— but the rest of us have to 
work for a living.’* 
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Questions of Hope 


19TH MAY 1998 
Open book. 

No time limit for lifelong learning. 
LIVERPOOL HOPE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Answer ALL questions. 


1. *Livefpoo<hopeopledeliverpooihopeoplede(iverpoothope. > 
Discuss. 


2. The Whit of Hope’. 
The Hope of Whit*. 
Compare and contrast 


3. Explain the importance of teaching teachers if: 

(a) 'No-one forgets a good teacher* 

(b) 'No-one forgets becoming a good teacher* 
(cJNo-one forgets being a good teacher*. 


4. Review Talking in Gass. Channel 5k fly-on-the-wall 
documentary series on Sundays at 7pm, following 
student teachers from Liverpool Hope University 
College. Critically assess whether you would be a good 
candidate for a PGCE course in French. Geography, IT. 
Maths, Music or RE, illustrating your answer by 
reference to your curriculum vitae. 


NB Candidates contemplating question 4 should contact 
Liz MacGarvey at Liverpool Hope University College, 
Hope Park, Liverpool L16 9iD. 0151-291-3000. 


HOPE NEVER FORGETS A GOOD TEACHER 
























2 NEWS 

Mercenary firm escapes prosecution over alleged breaches of UN embargo □ Cook orders inquiry Into departments an 

FO delayed arms alert to Customs 


Richard Norton- Taytor 
and Lucy Ward 

F oreign office offi- 
cials waited a month 
after hearing allega- 
tions or sanctions- 
busting in Sierra Le- 
one before alerting Customs 
and Excise, it emerged yester- 
day. It was also confirmed 
that the mercenary firm 
Sandline will not face prose- 
cution over alleged breaches 
of a UN arms embargo. 

Announcing a two-man inde- 
pendent inquiry into the hand- 
ling of the affair by the FO and 
other departments, Robin 
Cook, the Foreign Secretary, 
confirmed suggestions, dis- 
closed in the Guardian last 
week, that officials had warned 
Sandline at a meeting in mid- 
January that sanctions covered 
arms supplies to all sides in the 
civil war in the West African 
republic. 

Mr Cook, free to speak more 
fully about the affair now that 
the Customs Investigation is 
over, told MPs that an official 
bad restated details of the arms 
ban after Lt Col Tim Spicer of 
Sandline told them be had 
heard someone else was plan- 
ning to run shipments of arms 


to Sierra Leone. He asked the 
legal position on the terms of 
the embargo, but did not sug- 
gest his own London-based 
firm had such plans. 

Confirmation that the FO 
heard the claims at the Janu- 
ary 19 meeting means there 
was a month between first in- 
dications of planned sane- 
tions-busting and the Febru- 
ary 18 meeting at which 
Customs were first notified of 
an alleged breach by 

Sandline. 

The FO did not formally 
alert Customs by letter until 
March 10. Asked about the de- 
lay. a Foreign Office spokes- 
man said last night "If we 
knew all the answers to all 
these questions we would not 
have any investigation-” 

Sandline last night flatly 
denied Mr Cook's statement 
to the Commons. “We entirely 
disagree with his version of 
events in the FO.” a company 
spokeswoman said. 

The timescale of events will 
form a core part of the Inde- 
pendent inquiry, to be headed 
by Sir Thomas Legg, who 
retired last month as perma- 
nent secretary in the Lord 
Chancellor's department. He 
will be backed by Sir Robin 
Ibbs, a former IC1 director 



Demonstrators yesterday protested in favour of Peter Penfbld 
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Diary of a debacle 


May 25 1997: Military coup 
overthrows democratically 
elected government of 
Sierra Leone. 

October 8: UN Security 
Connell Imposes arms em- 
bargo on Sierra Leone. 

January 19 1998: Sandline 
boss Lt CoLTIm Spicer at- 
tends a meeting at the 

Foreign Office. 

January 27: Fighting 
breaks out In Sierra Leone 
between Junta forces and 
West African peacekeeping 
force (Ecomog). 

February 5: Lord Avebury 
informs Foreign Office of al- 
leged Sandline deal. 

February 12: Ecomog forces 
expel junta from Freetown. 


February 18: Foreign Office 
tells Customs of allegations 
Ppinrt sandline. 

March 10: president Kab- 
bah reinstatedLForeign 
Office formally refereto 

Customs allegations <rf tile- 


March 12 ; Foreign Office 

minister Tony LJoyd says 

ers” employed by coun ter- 
coup forces are “scnrrilons 
and iH-infonn ed“ . 

April: Customs seize docu- 
ments and computer re- 
cords from Lt Col Spicer. 

April 28: Robin Cook shown 
letter from Sandline law- 
yers insisting it was acting 
with government appro vaL 


and a one-time advisor to 
Margaret Thatcher. 

The task of the inquiry is 
to establish what government 
officials — including military 
personnel and the Intelli- 
gence services — knew about 


plans to supply arms to Sierra 
Leona, whether any official 
encouragement or approval 
was given to such plapa and , 
if so, on what authority. 

The Foreign Secretary sa id 
the inquiry would have ac- 


cess to all relevant govern- 
ment files, papers and 
records. 

“It will also cover the intel- 
ligence agencies and will 
have regard to any communi- 
que or any report received by 


officials which refer to Sand- 
line,” he said. 

Mr Cook put up another 
combative performance in 
yesterday’s debate, as shadow 
foreign secretary Michael 
Howard r»neA to silence jeer- 


ing Labour backbenchers 
with -latms that the Foreign 
Office had become the setting 
for a “Whitehall farce” with 
contradictory statements 
from ministers and officials. 

The Liberal Democrat for- 


eign affaire spokesman. Men- 
5£ Campbell, claimed that 

Customs' decision not to P*** 
acute had become “^table 
after Tony Blair bad dis~ 

& the controve^^a 

“hoo-ha . He said: Tne tact 
that there is to be no Prosecu- 

S does not mean there was 

co breach of any ^ or 
of domestic criminal law. 

Customs made clear yester* 
day that the warning to Sana- 
line. delivered by Craig Mur- 
ray deputy bead of the FO s 

SSiato S3 A&ica Depart- 

meat did not provide suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant a 

prosecution. , . . 

In a statement released 
shortly before toe debate. 
Customs said: ‘TTiough of- 
fences may have been com- 
mitted. the particular circum- 
stances leading up to the 
supply affect toe fairness of 
the case to toe extent that any 
prosecution could well tail 
and would certainly not be in 
toe public interest.” 

John Morris, the Attorney- 
General — whose consent was 
needed for a prosecution 
“confirmed” the Customs de- 
cision. the statement said. 


Rebels brtBct random terror, 
P»S®7 


Sketch 


QC’s 
cliches 
let Cook 
off hook 


Simon Hoggart 

T HE Foreign Secretary 
was tied to toe tracks, 
and the train was head- 
ing his way! The tension was 
unbearable. Even Nicholas 
Soames just kept awake, by 
fanning his face. 

But instead of being toe 
Santa Fe Flyer, the engine 
turned out to be some wheez- 
ing, Rowland Emmett cre- 
ation. with a kettle where the 
fimnel should be, and a whis- 


kery old driver brewing up as 
the train headed south at a 
gentle strolling speed. 

So Mr Cook— I will now 
abandon this over-extended 
metaphor — had plenty of 
time to break free. His oppo- 
site number, Michael How- 
ard, was simply no good. 

QCs are supposed to be bril- 
liant at marshalling facts and 
persuading a jury , in the teeth 
of toe evidence if necessary. 

After yesterday's perfor- 
mance! would not want Mr 
Howard to defend me on a 
charge of taking toe office 
paperclips home. 

He wasn't helped by the feet 
that the Tory argument is on a 


very narrow matter: they 
want a High Court judge in- 
stead ofaQC to head the in- 
quiry in the Sierra Leone 
business. 

I can’t imagine anyone 

marching down from Jarrow - 

in support of that, even with 
those embrodidered old-fash- 
ioned banners: "Chums! 
Working Folk Cannot Support 
A Whitehall-Based Insider 
Lawyer Investigating A Mat- 
ter Of Such Moment!'’, «"<< ac- 
cepting bowls of soup from 
local wall- wishers. 

No cliche was left unturned, 
no hackneyed phrase un- 
stained- The affoirwas “a 
Whitehall force”. “Kit were 


not so serious, It would be 
laughable,” he aimnimiwi 
using a line which even prep 
school headmasters have, I 
suspect long abandoned. 

The Foreign Office was “a 
laughing stock around the 


world”. (Realty? Do they split 
their sides In Duke's Bar, Seat- 
tle, when toe name of Sir John 
Kerr is raised? Do stand-ups in 
the KamhrMtiaTi tTnmpdy 
Klub get yocks with every 
mention of Tony Lloyd?) 


He invented his own fresh 
cliches, too. “He will be paving 
the way for a whitewash 
agaifal” he said. (Or priming 
the walls to pat up a nice 
flagged pathway, perhaps.) 


Not quite toe worst moment 
was when he reminded toe 
House that the Prime Minis- 
ter had called, the affair “an 

overblown hoo-ha". Mr How- 
ard signalled bis joke: “Who? 
is indeed the question. Ha! Is 
not a sufficient answer.” 
“Groan” is what toe happy 
Labour backbenchers did. 

No, the worst moment came 
when he challenged Tony 
Lloyd, who is the Africa min- 
ister in toe Foreign Office, on 
whether Sandline and its in- 
volvement had been discussed 
at two meetings. 

“No,” said Mr Lloyd. Now, 
as any good brief will tell you, 
it is a great mistake ever to 


ask a question, especially a 
question on which your case 
turns, if you don’t already 
know toe answer or have a 
ready riposte. Mr Howard had 
nnnp an d Mr Lloyd scored his 
first triumph in what has been 
a disastrous month for him. 

Mr Cook wasn't brilliant, 
but he didn’t need to be. His 
line a gain was: we didn’t help, 
but if toe people of Sierra Le- 
one like to think we did, who 
are we to disabuse them? 

“They are delighted to be 
rid of a savage military regime 
which killed their sons and 
raped their daughters!” he 
shouted. 

Why. Britain had even 


funded a radio station so that 
President Kabbah could speak 
directly to his people. This 
was “practical, moral and po- 
litical support for the restora- 
tion of democracy”. Fine, just 
so long as they didn’t send 
Chris Evans too. 

He even delivered a mock- 
apology. “Last week I said that 
you [Mr Howard] had lost 13 
cases in toe courts while 
Home Secretary- 1 regret to 
inform the House that I had 
overlooked four cases, mak- 
ing agrand total of 17. And not 
once did he demand a public 
inquiry!” 

Mr Howard sat smiling. 
Heaven knows why. 




Karen Murray, who collapsed and died after complaining of severe stomach pain, eight years after intestinal surgery 


Gauze ‘in patient 8 years’ 


Young Briton’s death in Corfu 
blamed on surgical debris 


Helena Smith In Athens 
and David Ward 


A YOUNG Briton who 
died suddenly while 
on holiday in Corfu 
suffered a heart 
attack triggered by surgical 
material left inside her body 
several years ago, a Greek 
pathologist said yesterday. 

Karen Murray, aged 19. bad 
complained of severe stomach 
pains and had vomited fre- 
quently since arriving on the 
Greek island. But she bad 
been too scared to visit a doc- 
tor, her boyfriend, Brian 
Holloway, told British em- 
bassy officials. 

Ms Murray, a part-time 
waitress, eventually saw a 
doctor on Friday. After col- 
lapsing she was taken by am- 
bulance to the general hospi- 
tal in Corfu Town, but died 
during the journey. 

Stephanos Gasteratos, who 
carried out a post-mortem, 
said four large pieces of gauze 
and four plastic clips had 
been found in Ms Murray’s 
intestine. 

“They had obviously been 
in her body for several years 
and had grown into a tumour 
that had gradually prevented 
her large intestine from func- 
tioning. I have never seen 
anything like it before.” 

Dr Gasteratos denied 
reports that one or more steel 
blades had been discovered 


Microsoft charged with 
attempt to crush rival 


Mark Tran in New York 


T HE United States gov- 
ernment yesterday 
accused Microsoft of 
trying to carve up toe inter- 
net browser market illegally 
with rival Netscape, and of 
trying to destroy Netscape 
when it refused. 

The claim forms toe most 
ri p waging element of a land- 
mark legal action launched 
against toe world’s most pow- 
erful computer software com- 
pany by the justice depart- 
ment yesterday. 

The department and 20 US 
states accuse Microsoft of 
using fitegal anti-competitive 
practices to destroy rivals 
and avoid competition. 

The general outline of toe 
case was already known but 
the government yesterday 
laid out much more serious 
accusations than expected. 

it claimed that Microsoft 
sought to enter “an illegal 
conspiracy to divide the mar- 
ket with Netscape”. When 
Netscape rejected toe pro- 
posal, Microsoft “cut off Net- 


scape's air supply”, in the 
words of one Microsoft 
officiaL 

Microsoft is accused of 
abusing its monopoly in per- 
sonal computer operating sys- 
tems to gain market power in 
new areas, particularly toe 
Internet 

“No firm should be permit- 
ted to use its monopoly power 
to develop a chokehold on toe 
browser software to access 
toe internet,” said the attor- 
ney-general. Janet Reno, at a 
Washing ton press conference 
to announce toe charges. 

Not since Washington 
broke up toe AT&T phone 
monopoly in 1982 has toe gov- 
ernment challenged a com- 
pany as mighty as Microsoft 
which controls 90 per cent of 
the market for operating sys- 
tems. largely through Win- 
dows 95- 

In addition to the justice de- 
partment's suit 20 state attor- 
neys-general are also filing 
their own separate but simi- 
lar legal challenge. 

The government and the 
states have asked for a pre- 
liminary injunction requiring 


Microsoft to include Net- 
scape’s browser in Windows 
98, the successor to Windows 
95. If Microsoft was unwilling 
to Incorporate Netscape Navi- 
gator, then it would have to 
disable its own Internet Ex- 
plorer from Windows. 

The government also wants 
to eliminate provisions in Mi- 
crosoft’s licensing and mar- 
keting contracts that restrict 
the ability of PC makers to 
choose which browser to in- 
stall on their machines. 

The legal wrangle Is likely 
to go on for years, probably 
well into the next century, un- 
less the parties decide to 
settle out of court 
The case against AT&T lasted 
eight years. 

In going against Microsoft, 
the justice department is 
challenging an entity with 
enormous resources. Micro- 
soft can be expected to fight a 
war of delays and attrition in 
the hope that toe next admin- 
istration — Democratic or 
Republican — will take a 
more docile attitude. 
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Russian tragedy 
in 3 dimensions 


Review 


Andrew Clements 


Boris Godunov 

Welsh National Opera, Cardiff 

F ACES, of the oppressors 
and the oppressed, are 
toe visual signature of 
Welsh National Opera's fine 
new Boris Godunov. Su Hunt- 
ley and Drama Muir's designs 
for David Pountney's tire- 
lessly inventive staging use 
photo blow-ups — of silently 
screaming mouths and gimlet 
all-seeing eyes — as motifs to 
pattern both their sets and cos- 
tumes. in which militaristic 
blacks and greys are juxta- 
posed with brilliant primary 
colours. 

This is Mussorgsky's mas- 
terpiece updated to toe 20th 
century, tsarist suppression 
reworked into Russia's serial 
miseries of our own time. 

With just a couple of small 
additions oflater music. WNO 
has opted for toe earliest and 


most concentrated version of 
the score, Mussorgsky's seven 
scenes from 1869, so that there 
is no “Polish” act and hence 
no substantial female role. 

The result is to anchor the 
opera much more tightly on 
the role of Boris himself. 

Willard White does not nail 
down his performance as Bo- 
ris with quite enough author- 
ity to make that haunted pres- 
ence reverberate through the 
opera as it should — his sing- 
ing is too monochrome and 
smoothed out though he Is af- 
fecting in the final moments of 
toe death scene. 

But toe detail that Pountney 
applies to every aspect of toe 
production gives this world a 

thrup- ri 1 tnprt alnnalit y that 

makes it utterly consistent 
and credible. 

Carlo Rim’s conducting, 
relishing the raw-boned, ele- 
mental quality in Mussorg- 
sky's own orchestration, 
keeps everything taut, never 
misses a theatrical opportu- 
nity in the majestic set pieces 
and makes the gutsy singing of 
toe WNO chorus the dramatic 
bedrock of the evening. 


inside Ms Murray's body. He 
said toe gauze and clips had 
caused acute toxic poisoning 
which in turned prompted toe 
heart attack. 

A solicitor acting for Ms 
Murray’s family confirmed 
that she had surgery for a 
lower bowel disorder at Alder 
Hey Children's Hospital, in 
Liverpool, in October and De- 
cember 1990. She had then 
carried on a normal life until 
last week. 

Ms Murray's brother, Paul 
Walker, said his family was 
"completely in the dark” 
about toe events surrounding 


her death. “The family have 
not been informed officially of 
the circumstances of Karen's 


death or informed that there 
has been a post-mortem or of 
its findings," he said at the 
family home in Birkdale. 
Merseyside. 

Alder Hey hospital later 
said Ms Murray had been a 
patient eight years ago, but it 
declined to release any clini- 
cal information until it had 
been contacted by the dead 
woman’s family. "We are 
looking into this matter and 
would not wish to speculate 
on press reports until the full 
facts are available.” a spokes- 
man s aid. 

A spokesman for Southport 
and district general hospital 
confirmed that Ms Murray 
had also been a patient there 
but added: “No operation was 
performed on this patient” 

Dr Gasteratos, who over- 
saw the autopsy with two 
other doctors, said surgeons 


sometimes forgot to remove 
medical items from patients 
after surgery. “But usually 
patients will return to a doc- 
tor if that is the case because 
of the pain they cause.*’ 

The foil results of the post- 
mortem are not expected to be 
released for another six 
weeks. But it is understood 
that toe tour operator which 
flew Ms Murray to the island 
has arranged for her body to 
be brought home tonight 
Costas Grananos. at toe 
mortuary in Corfu Town, 
said: “Everything has been 
done to return the body to 
Britain as soon as possible." 

A Foreign Office spokes- 
man said: “Our consulates 
there and here are in touch 
with Ms Murray's family The 
cause ofher death is a matter 
for toe post-mortem or coro- 
ner’s inquiry." 
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Coward’s retreat 
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it 8 yeai* For sale: island haven, would 

suit rich, famous and artistic 


The Art Deco hotel on Burgh 
Island, off the Devon coast, has 
played host to Noel Coward (top), 
Agatha Christie (below), Edward, 
Prince of Wales and Wallis 
Simpson. Now the 26-acre, 
wildiife-rich island is on the 
market at more than £3 million. 
Geoffrey Gibbs reports 
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Tony Porter, who with his wife Beatrice has spent 12 years painstakingly restoring the island’s hotel photograph: tw cuff 




V Uie glam. Ajrtuauu- 

cally driven sea trac- 
tor to cross the few 
hundred yards to 
Burgh island off the south 
Devon coast often have that 
well-heeled, celebrity look 
about them. - _ 

Over the coming weeks it 

will be no surprise if they and 

their financial advisers are 
seen in even greater abun- 
dance. The 26-acre island, 
complete with celebrated Art 
Deco hotel that once enter- 
tained Agatha Christie and 
Noel Coward, is up for sale at 
more than £3 million. . 

For centuries the wildlife- 
rich island. dose to the-shore 
in Bigbury Bay, was a home 


from Its peak for the fo amin g 
waters that meant a shoal was 
within reach. 

A 14th century pub — the 
Pilchard Inn — provides a 
reminder of earlieF times. But 
it was more recent history 
that drew the present owners 
to the island and which is 
said to have generated a 
flurry of interest since it went 
on the market at the weekend: 

Fashion consultants Tony 
and Beatrice Porter have 
spent the last 12 years pains- 
takingly restoring the hotel to 
the .condition in which Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales and 
Wallis Simpson would have 
found it when they used the 


island as a hideaway from the 
press. 

lauded as a “temple of Art 
Deco’* the hotel was built al- 
most 70 years ago for the 
w ealthy industrialist Archibald 
Nettiefad, a founder of the en- 
gineering g roup GKN, who also 
owned London's Comedy 
Theatre where Agatha Chris- 
tie’s plays were staged. 

Noel Coward and Christie 
used to visit the the isl an d 
and the writer made it the set- 
ting for two of her best known 
mysteries — And Then There 
Were None and Evil Under 

the Sun. . . 

Noel Coward is believed to 
have spent time at the hotel 
in 1980 or 1931, according to 
Mr Porter. 


He said: “When I was work- 
ing away on the hotel an el- 
derly pntlpmfln ramp in and 
asked if be could look around. 
He came into the palm court, 
pointed to one of the Lloyd 
Loom safes and told me: ‘The 
last time I was here Nod. Cow- 
ard was sitting over there’. 

"According to local folk- 
lore, Coward came for three 
days and stayed for three 
weeks." 

When the Porters acquired 
the property in the mid-1980s 
the hotel was run-down and 
barely recognisable as the Art 
Deco masterpiece . off half a 
century before. 

Closed in the 1950s, It had 
been used as self-catering ac- 
commodation — the bed- 


rooms turned into flatlets 
with bunk beds and the Twen- 
ties ballroom into a TV 
lounge. 

Restoration work has 
turned the hotel into a profit- 
able business and Mr Porter 
admits to mixed feelings 
about putting it up for safe 

and leaving Burgh island. 

"When I go across to the 
mainland forever 1 won’t look 
back over my shoulder be- 
cause I wiU be too sad. But we 
have been here for 12 years 
and that is a big chunk out of 
anyone's working life- This 
place can only he run in a 
very hands-on way and the 
time is coming when It has to 
be done properly or not at 

an." 


Harrods Estates, the prop- 
erty firm- handling the sale, 
say they expect the island to 
appeal to a wealthy individ- 
ual wanting a p r iva te island 
or a hotel company wanting 
to run the business as a going 
concern. 

A spokesman said news of 
the sale had already gener- 
ated a good level of interest 
both from the UK and over- 
seas, including inquiries Grom 
people who had stayed on the 
island In the past. 

Mr Porter felt the island 
might prove of interest to a 
small specialist hotel opera- 
tes'. "I don't think it win go to 
one of those big chains where 
people are treated like sau- 
hesaid. 
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Trimble and 
Hume unite 



campaign 


John Mnttfai 

Ireland Corresponde nt 


U LSTER Unionist 
leader David Trim- 
ble and SDLF leader 
John Hume will 
tonight try to revive the flag- 
ging Yes campaign for the 
Good Friday agreement when 
they are introduced to a rock 
concert as the men respon- 
sible for a new era in North- 
ern Ireland’s history. 

Campaigners for the deal 
believe that the image of the 
two leaders together will halt 
the drift to the No lobby. They 
are confident they can per- 
suade two-thirds of undecided 
voters, about 20 per cent of 
the electorate, to back lb 
It has taken four weeks to 
persuade foe men to come 
together. Neither is expected to 
speak to the expected audience 
off 2,000 people. Ash, the band 
from Do wn p atri ck. Co Down, 
wffl introduce them. Irish band 
U2 wiU also play at foe Water- 
front Hall, Belfast 
Yes campaigners are draw- 
ing comfort from yesterday's 
poll in the Dally Telegraph. It 
put support for the Sal at 61 
per cent with the No vote on 
16 per cent and 21 per cent 
still undecided. They think 
that don’t knows would have 
already switched to the No 
camp if they intended to vote 
against the deal. 

Quin tin Oliver, director of 
the non-party Yes campaign, 
said: “Our job is to persuade 
them to come with us. The in- 
dications are that a majority 
of them will. Many will decide 
to vote yes with the ballot 
paper in front of them and a 
pencil in their hand.” 

Tony Blair and Mr Trimble 
have said they want at least 
70 per cent of voters to en- 
dorse the deal That would 
mean a comfortable majority 
for it in the Unionist commu- 
nity, making it more difficult 
for opponents to wreck the as- 
sembly and, with h, the cross- 
border bodies. 

President Glfnfon , speaking 
after the European Union- 
United States conference at 
Downing Street, again backed 
the Yes campaign. He said: “I 
think the risk of doing this is 
so much smaller than the risk 
of letting it blow apart.” 

Mr Clinton said be had de- 
cided against going to North- 
ern Ireland to aid the Yes 
campaign for fear that his 
message would he distorted. 
Mr Trimble warned that Mr 
Clinton’s arrival could antag- 
onise doubtfUl Unionists. 

Mr Clinton said: “The easi- 
est tiring in politics is simply 
to say no. The easiest thing is 
to say ‘Change is something I 
am afraid of . I say to every- 


one who takes that attitude 
■Reflect on what the future 
holds If there is a No vote’.” 

Mr Blair said: “Every gen- 
eration gets its chances. This 
is foe chance for this genera- 
tion in Northern Ireland and 
we have done our best to pro- 
vide it, but in the end It is 
their decision.” 

But Jeffrey Donaldson, Ul- 
ster Unionist MP for Lagan 
Valley, said he would con- 
tinue to oppose the deal. Mr 
Donaldson, a likely future 
leader, is seen as a weather- 
vane of Unionism, and Mr 
Blair has fought hard to se- 
duce him into the Yes camp. 

Mr Donaldson was still 
alarmed at foe accelerated 
release programme for terror- 
ist prisoners and foe weak- 
ness of the agreement on the 
decommissioning of terrorist 
weapons. His fear that Sinn 
Fein can take its place in foe 
proposed power-sharing exec- 
utive before the IRA hands in 
any weapons is foe main con- 
cern of Unionists. 

He said: *T don’t think that 
foe agreement can be changed 
at this stage and therefore I 
have to vote on what is in the 
agreement. 

“Based on what is in the 


‘Every generation 
gets its chances. 
TTiis is the chance 
for this generation 
in Northern Ireland* 


agreement and foe prospect of 
having people like Gerry Ad- 
ams and Martin McGuinness 
who are still linked to the IRA 
become ministers in foe gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland. 
I cannot support it Nor can I 
support the premature 
release of terrorist prisoners, 
some of them guilty of mass 
murder in Northern Ireland, 
on both sides, without requir- 
ing the terrorist organisa- 
tions to which belong to actu- 
afly deliver peace.” 

Ian Paisley, leader of the 
Democratic Unionist Party, 
written off as a political force 
just after foe deal was struck, 
said: “We will see just what 
has happened this Friday and 
I believe we can win this 
election.” 

Faddy Ashdown, leader of 
the Liberal Democrats, will 
visit today to back a Yes vote. 
Mr Blair and Tory leader Wil- 
liam Hague, are expected be- 
fore polling on Friday . 


Unionists suffer, page 4s 
Analysis, page 1 1; Conor 
O warty , page 8 


Indonesia on 
brink of war 


continued from page 1 
reshuffle, which reform- 
minded Indonesians have al- 
ready warned will be too lit- 
tle, too late. 

•The politics behind it is 
that there are many watch- 
dogs around Wlranto and he 
does not feel he has sufficient 
support yet to go against his 
bosses, particularly foe old 
man,” said Nino Jahja, a stu- 
dent leader. 

“ It is written on foe wall 
that Suharto is finished and it 
is just a matter of time before 
Wiranto chooses to accept it,” 
Mochtar Buchorl, an aca- 
demic, added. 

In the meantime, however, 
Indonesia appears to be dan- 
gerously polarised just as it 
braces for mass demonstra- 
tions tomorrow to mark the 
birth of the country’s inde- 
pendence movement. 

Despite the shock of last 
week’s violence, student and 
academic organisers are pre- 


paring to fill the streets of Ja- 
karta and other major cities 
with a mass demonstration 
on a scale never seen in Mr 
Suharto's 32-year rule. 

The military's fear, aired 
by Gen Wiranto yesterday, is 
that these events could degen- 
erate into a repetition of last 
week's rioting and looting. He 


warned that organisers “are 
not considering the possibil- 
ity of casualties”. 

That chilling observation 
came as Jakarta organised 
two separate mass burials for 
several hundred bodies burnt 
beyond recognition in foe 
fires that engulfed shopping 
malls and several thousand 
other buildings in last week's 
riots. The Foreign Office con- 
firmed yesterday that two 
British men, one aged 35, 
were killed in Jakarta last 
week during an apparent 
robbery- 

Jakarta military command 
warned yesterday that it 
would crack down on any fur- 
ther violence. 

“If those doing the rioting 
are students we won’t see stu- 
dents but rioters. If those doing 
the damage are lecturers we 
won't see lecturers but 
rioters," a senior officer 

warned. 

The fear among the reform 
movement is that a bid by Mr 
Suharto to thwart it can only 
ignite anarchy. 

“If we don't have foe res- 
ponse that the people want,” 
warned academic activist and 
retired brigadier-general Har- 
lardl Darmawan. “1 think the 
people have foe right to go 
their own way.” 
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4 BRITAIN _____ 

John Mullin reports on the problems piling up for 


David Trimbieandhis party as their oppor^ntsreap the 





The most recent poHs ^ ^ 

77^Guardi^ 

How would you vote if there was a referendum held today on 
the Northern Ireland peace agreement? 

TSSS" Rapubfic* Britain 
For 73% 61% 81% 

14% 20% 4% 

Dorflknow 13% 

-y ffil lntnourofrtanBlrwJre«i«lfc^Atare*^rref 


THE IRISH TIMM; 

How do you Intend to vote in the referendum on the Northern 
Ireland agreement on May 22? 1 

Northern W* f! 

Ireland HepubHe N Ireland* I. 

V— se% 72% 38% Jt 

I No 29% S% 4S% _ Ifc 

i Dortt knw 1«% a®* 1 |fe 


How will you vote in the referendum on the Northern Ireland 

agreement?? Nt retand ABN Ireland Nbetend if' 

Protestants voters Catholics su 

Ye* 43% 61% 89% §C 

No 27% 16% 3% 

Don't know 28% 21% ®% W 


A LONG, long time I 

ago, Mitchel 1 hi 
McLaughlin, Sion I tfc 
Fein’s chairman, al 
yemerged from Cas- I U 
tie Buildings at Stormont His I a 
shattered look clashed with 1 w 
his bright tie, patterned with U 
strawberries. His despair was 
palpable. I ® 

The multi-party negotia- 1 a 
Hons on Northern Ireland’s 1 p 
Mure were dose to collapse, v 
he gpid, as Unionists made I y 
I big inroads. His hint was 1 1 
clear enough; Sinn Feta was 1 1 
on the point of walking out It 1 1 
was just after 2am oxr Good 1 
Friday. 1 1 

Mr McLaughlin's tune had 1 1 
changed dramatically before 1 i 

breakfast on that historic day . 

Ever since the Good Friday < 
agreement has gone on get- 1 
ting better and better for Slim 

Fein. Simultaneously it has I 
become increasingly thorny I 
for David Trimble, Ulster 
Unionist leader. 

yesterday's Daily Tele- 
graph poll shows a remark- 
; ahiff turn-around from tael 
Guardian's own poll in April, J 
\ when 73 per cent of voters in I 
> Northern Ireland were in [ 
i favour; 14 per cent against j 
■ and 13 per cent undecided. 

• The figures are now 61 per 
;; cent to 16 per cent in favour; 

.'i with a sizeable 21 per cent 
■ still undecided. 

• Mr Trimble needs at least a 
65 per cent yes vote to he sure 
a majority of Unionists have 
backed the deal. Anything 
less would mean a Unionist 
Moc determined t o dea dlock 
the assembly, and, with it, all 
'other proposed institutions. It 
might also spell the end for 
hire as party leader. 


Sinn Fein’s marvellous co- ol 
hesion and ability to wring w 
the best out of any given situ- m 
atkxn are important Mr Trim- 
ble, in contrast, is in the w 
n oddle of a mess; Unionism d 
was split anyway, and so too ti 
Is his party. • 

There are serious problems P 
for Unionists on the acceler- g 
ated release programme for c 

prisoners. Most, though, t 

i itild be out anyway in two, = 
ars time, and re ddiyism is t 
w. The proposed reform of 1 
e RUC, meanwhile, isonthe 1 
ick burner, and 1 

uionists are happy , 

ith the appointment of Chris i 
atten to head that i 
neettgattan. , i ’ 

But Mr Trimble cannot es- i 
ape the issue of deccmmls- 1 
lonlng terrorist weapons- 
he deal says next to nothing 
a it, and Mr Blair’s Good 
■Hday letter is scant enou^- 
he promise boils down to 
his; if the proposals on to 
:omjrrissioning are failing, 
hen Mr Blair wffl look again 
it how to tackle the issue.^- 
It was always going to be a 
niserahle period for Mr 
rrimble. His vulnerability 
has hardly been aided by the 
blunders of the British and 
Irish governments in releas- 
ing several prisoners to at 
tend the crucial Sinn Fein ara 
fbels nine days ago. 

The Balcambe Street gang 
had already been transferred 
to Irish jurisdiction, but Mo 
Mowlam, Northern Ireland 
Secretary, knew they would 
be-at file conference. She also 
gave special 

IRA prisoners from Northern 

Ireland to attend, and several 

SS^were allowed to use 


other forms of pa™!® 
which they are entitled to 
make the journey to Dublin. 

Ms Mowlam said she 
wanted a massive vote for the 

d eal , so margin^feing repub- 
lican dissidents. She certainly 

achieved that a wimpplng 96 
oer cent of Sirm Feta defe- 
cates voted to say yes and to 
up seats in the assembly. 
though everyone knew tne 

Sinn Fein leadership already 
had the vote in the hag- The 
party is incredibly loyal to its 
leaders, Gerry Adams and 
Martin McGninness. 

Bertie Ahem, the Irish pre- 
mier, was crtticisingUniorust 
doubters again in aspeechan 
Saturday. He sa id: “J am 

somewhat impatient of tore 
ongoing debate, whether this 
agreement strengthens or 
weakens the union. With all 
: due respect to those who have 
expended energy or tafe cm 
; tbattenie, . . . the qpestionfe 
. meaningless. It misses the 
„ whole point of the 

1 a ^he T GOTernment*s condnri 
i of the campaign has hardly 
r been adept. On the one hand 
7 it tries to suggest it is simply 
e a decision for the people of 
3 Northern Iretern^ ^ 

*. the other Mr Blair is fighting 
t- hard for a yes vote. He is, m a 

d sense, the yes campaign. 

It hardly got off to the finest 
g ofstartswitha leal^ixMmo 

d ou tlining how tit mtendedto 
to massage the cam^i^- ^ 
id prime ministerial visits. Bui- 
ld Clinton’s intervention, Gor- 
so don Brown’s £315 mflhon in 
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help for victims of the Trou- 
bles are making Unionists 
feel they are being.bulued. 
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Farmer Harry Stevenson canvasses far a no vote on the streets o£M ^j^^J.^ vlN boyes 
referendum on the Ulster peace deal 

The heat is on for people 
of Moira as the noes 
step up their campaign 


SSScIil^apoodeiit^^ outride the ' RUC barracks. rally of 
Pensioners enjoying a dinner famous loyalist . fcQler. Their 

IT WAS sweltermgya^ SWSSFESSSE 

ldayinMoto.O.D<«m.Mid ^ the ST on both sides. They be- 

I temperatvnes i riJSSrame l oooibdevtce exploded. lieve Stone’s parole was cack- 

ing to rise In Qlis , ha '}^f® , ' Mr Stevenson, who admit- handed, a clumsy, offensive 
floral' tUsplays ted^r^^hat h^ should have attempt to buy off Protestant 
™ r me l 1hiS ai3 S.SX retired mme time back, said: outage over the Balcombe 
SrS Proclaim it "If it is such a good deal, why Street gang fiasro. 


Three months ago. dissident 1 the subsequent appearanceat 
I republicans In a van MfSSSSS^ STfn- 


rally of Michel Stone, the in- 
femous loyalist killer. Their 


ing to rise In this handsome 
place of 3.500 souls. Awards 
for its fine floral displays 
come thick and fast, and the 
welcome signs proclaim it 


SSSiSSiAWM doTtonyBlahrand BmCUn- 
wortne — , ton keep having to tell us ft s 


^fJ^n^rwhelmingly ^ichTgo^d d“eri?They tell ui tent Lots of my Mends are 
l^us is an oveiwu an d then they Catholic. We are all disgusted 


lieve Stone’s parole was cack- 
handed, a clumsy, offensive 
attempt to buy off Protestant 
outrage over the Balcombe 
Street gang fiasco. 

William Wright, aged 51. a 
joiner, said: ‘1 am a Protes- 


PrJSantrommunity. where it's our vote, and then they uamoirn ,we are au uisbusuju 

SSSSrvedSd folk are de- tell us it would he wrong to at the prisoners Issue. 
teSlftoSldontothese- use it to vote no." "I feel vie are being taken 

SS^Sftheir age Their reti- It was the appearance of the for mugs. We are not stupid. 
crets seems We understand what this deal 

Srr SS means, and it certainly 

‘We are being taken 
i^fe emnsnndersm^r for mugs. There is an 

alternative: to police 

%FUrSSSni- the country property’ ^ 

Hall yesterday. As the ■ Jim Dillon, another termer 

todfUers left play group and in his late fifties, said the 

the youngsters arrived for Balcombe Street gang at Sinn Government had been respon- 
hallet class Harry Stevenson. Fein’s ard fheis nine days ago stale for gaffe after gaffe. He 
tffhrmer was talking about which most repulsed Moira is an Ulster Unionist and is 


Catholic. We are all disgusted 
at the prisoners' Issue. 

"I feel we are being taken 
for mugs. We are not stupid. 
We understand what this deal 
means, and it certainly 
doesn’t mean the IRA is giv- 
ing up its weapons. There are 


rtim c aim* / w - 

toddlers left play group mid 
the youngsters arrived for 
ballet class. Harry Stevenson, 
a termer, was talking about 

his fervent opposition to the 
Good Friday agreement. 

He is canvassing neigh- 
bours, and spending three 
hours a day knocking on 
doors ahead of Friday's refer- 
endum. He usually finds them 


in his late fifties, said the 
Government had been respon- 
sible for gaffe after gaffe. He 
is an Ulster Unionist, and is 


plundered the jeweller 


Taylor, Mia Farrow and 
Gabor — was once e gay 
languishing at Her ^est/ s 
was Jafled fer3j4 

years for his rote ta a com- 
jKx plot to sell astolen 

TSESSS.'ttStt-- 

Snaresbrook crown court, 

pan* London, was due to con- 
sider its verdict last week. 
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people. It crystallised nagging voting yes. There is, thou g h, 
doubts over the deal, said Mr no canvassing. 

Stevenson. He felt it nailed Mr Dillon, a councillor for 
the tie that Sinn Fein is dis- 21 years, said: *Tt has been 
tinct from the ERA, very difficult for us. But al- 

Mr Stevenson said: "People though people complain 
in England should ask them- about the release of prisoners. 


months, he said their cnmfi 
was so “grave and serious 
there was no alternative to a 
custodial sentence. He added 
that Scott had been ‘‘very 
close" to the source of the 

robbery. . ___* 

«Y 0 u must have planned 
the precise steps of how you 
were going to dispose of this 
valuable painting,’ he said. 


robbery at me 
iery in Mayfair, west London, 
in March last year. 

Giving evidence, Scott, who 
initially denied conspiring to 
handle the painting, ckj®*} 
mat the robber, who cannot 
be named for legal reasons, 
had given him a case coateite 
ing it but had not told him ft 
was stolen. 


got dose to him, cared^for 
him and in the end, boom. 

Despite such high senti- 
ments the master burglar, ot 
Islington, north London, 
hoped to make £70.000- 
£75,000 from his part in the 
plot He gave Spring, a prop- 
erty deafer who as a lawyer 
bad handled his divorce in 


MP Ulster umorusi ncmij 

D-srsrv-s 

duS.himcms^.ritaou^lo- 


bours and spending three the tie that Sinn Fein is dis- 21 years, said: “It has been 
hours’ a day knocking on tinct from the ERA, very difficult for us. But al- 

doore ahead of Friday’s refer- Mr Stevenson said: "People though people complain 
endum. He usually finds them in England should ask them- about the release of prisoners, 
ooen for Moira, tike scores of selves: would they want to see reform of the police and de- 
similar places, has serious people lilre Ian Brady and commissioning of terrorist 
doubts about voting yes. Myra Hindley out? 1 doubt if weapons, few enough are 

Oneresidentvotmgnoisfts popular opinion would sup- moaning about the constltu- 
mp Ulster Unionist Jeffrey port that T view TRA killers in tional changes. They are good 
Donaldson. He has rebuffed much the same way as for Unionism.’’ 

Tony Blair’s attempts to se- English people view the Denise Wilson, aged 29. an 
rfnee him an side, although lo- Moors murderers. But what administrator, said she too 
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Denise Wilson, aged 29, an 


riSS dure him on side, although lo- Moors murderers. But what administrator, saidsbe’too 
said Scott had been taiven by tnuri have splin- we are being asked to swallow would be voting yes. She had 

* 5 ? *** SS to his back-side from so goes further. We are being taken tittte ffi^tafoe to 
think he " SSta feno^itting- ^ed to accept mass kffiers bate, but was hoping for 

committed ... verj ; «jJS« by the IRA. 
crimes throughout hls life. ^ ere was the bomb. 


wumuucu ... ■ -- - . 

crimes throughout his tiie. 


goes further. We are being taken tittle in the to 

asked to accept mass killers bate, but was hoping for 
and their repr^enuves into peace. Another womanTaged 
government, wtth their miti- 66. was similariy detedSX 

ta S^?i^ ry J tillmtacL She would back the agreement 
People are as angry over for her grandchfldr^^^ 


^T^^Td i dT i o t takeher daughter’s life, "say Judges 


DwidWgrf 

W WOMAN described as a 

As."-!® 

Seared W AieCourtofAp; 

n-al rf kflUng her 14-montb- 
oW severely handicapped 
Xinehter who died five days 

^^Seathtagtube^ame 

from her throat, 
juiie Watts, aged 32, of 


Bolton. Greater Manchester, 
was cleared of murder but 

convicted of manslaughter at 
Manchester crown court last 
September- She was given an 
18-month jail sentence sus- 

Pt YbstJrday° tihrMjudges 

judge Mr Justice Sachs had 
riven the Jury inadequate di- 
rection on manslaughter 


through gross negligence. _ 
Mrs Watts, a former psychi- 
atric nurse whohas two 
children, sobbed ancontroUa- 
biv as Lord Justice Swmtoo, 
Mr Justice Connell and Mr 
Justice Poole quashed her 

conviction. ^ 

She shouted Jn court: ‘You 
don’t know what you have 
done to me. you reany donx 
She explained later that she 
meant the case should never 


have come to court. “No one 
could ever imagine what we 
have been through and now 
much our lives have been 
destroyed.” . mp . 

Abigail died In July 1995 in 
the Royal Manchester chil- 
dren's hospital- She had suf- 
fered a heart attack within 
minutes of birth. She was 
brain damaged, partially 
sighted, deaf and could not 
breathe or feed without help. 


witnesses at the l^^ay trial 
described how Mrs Watte bad 
coped with her daughters 
problems with "amazing 
fortitude". . . 

The court beard that Mrs 
Watts herself raised the 
alarm after discovering Abi- 
gail’s tracheotomy tube hM 
become detached. Tt» pr^ 
cution claimed that she ha 
untied the tapes which held 

the tube in place. 


O Oxford and Cambridge cannot become the 
meritocracies that we need them to be for 

Britain to complete its modernisation if 
state-educated students refuse to go there to 
transform the academic and social culture 

Linda Grant 
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tradition 


John Vidal at UK’s premier flower show 


T HE English bloom, 
all cream, white 
and willowy, flut- 
tered in the Chelaea 
breeze, throwing 
dappled shadows across 
Coco Chanel’s imaginary 
garden. “Uke this?” asked 
the model trying to pose 
2Uce a camellia in £nmt of a 
gold statue. “Charmante, 
merd inflniment,” cooed a 
French businesswoman as 
the cameras whirred. 

Something odd is happen- 
ing at the Chelsea Flower 
Show. A rum bunch of in- 
ternational parfu Driers, 
fashion houses, designers 
and corporations is moving 
in on the British institution 
that has been one of the last 
refuges of Lon don snobs. 

The locals, not invited to 
Earl Lagerfeld’s opening 
supper or to Givenchy’s, 
are none too happy at the 
triumph of style over sub- ( 
stance. "It's not the same. 
It's got notiiing to do with i 
gardening, has it?” said one 
hardcore hooray to another 
under the nose of two sur- 
prised-looktng lead Hons — 
for sale at £40,000 the pair. 

^Too many women nowa- 
days, too modi hoi poUoi,” 
sniffed his friend. ”1 hate to 
say it. but they Jnst don't 
buy any more.” 

The women and hoi polloi 
could be forgiven, given the 
price of a class garden 
these days. 

There is a Spanish pot go- 
ing for £20,000 (well, it did 
take one man one year to 
make), he r aldic beasts for 
£31,000 each and sundials 
for £10,000. A woman from 
America had just sold a 


conservatory for £330,000 
toaBelgian. 

Last year's Chelsea buzz- 
word was "cool" because of 
the post-election weather. 
This*, year the talk Is of 1 
“contemplation and reflec - 1 
tion’% which means really 
cool gardens should be foil 1 
of mirrors, glass and water 
and | Ideally include 
£100,000 private chapels. 

The shift in style could be 
good news for garden 
gnomes, considered so un- 
cool by the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society that they have 
always been unofficially 
banned from the premier 
garden event. One repor- 
tedly made a subversive ap- 
pearance yesterday but was 
whisked away. The closest 
Chelsea gets to gnomery 
are marble figures called 
“Winter” or “Persephone”, 
snips at £15,000. 

With New Labour and its 
friends pointedly staying 
away from the instant Scot- 
tish glens, copses of bonsai 
trees and displays by the 
Carnivorous Plant Society, 
it was left to the Queen and 
TOny Banks, sport' secre- 
tary and Chelsea supporter, 
to add official ballast to the 
occasion. 

For the birds and bees life 
is hard at Chelsea. A 40ft 
tower has been built for 
sparrows, starlings, swifts, 
bats, insects and swallows, 
but none has moved in. A 
man from Flora to Fauna 
charity said: “We don’t 
want them. It’d be hell if 
anything' nested here. Last 
year a blackbird came, and 
they couldn’t take the exhi- 
bition down.” 
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Cannes Festival 



BBC banks 
on warrior 
queen in film 


DanCUateter 
In Canons 

I T COULD, but probably 
should not, be bided as 
the battle of the queens. 
On one side Is the young 
Elizabeth, embodied by Cate 
Blanched in a forthcoming 
film made by Working Title, 
producers of Bean and Four 
Weddings And A Funeral. On 
the other is Mary Queen Of 
Scots, the subject of a £12 mfl- 
lion-£l5 million BBC film, the 
corporation’s most expensive 
feature film. 

Elizabeth is set for release 
in the autumn, while Mary 
Queen Of Scots is due to begin 
filming at the end of the year 
in Scotland. Annonncing 
Mary in Cannes yesterday. 
David Thompson, head of 
BBC films, said: “Elizabeth is 
a court-based drama. Our film 
is not a costume drama, it is 
about a warrior queen." 

But Tim Be van, co-head of 
Working rale, said: "Their 
Idea is very similar to ours, 
but we got in first so hope- 
fully it won't damage us.” 

While Elizabeth inherits a 
country wracked by religious 
conflicts and resists conspira- 
cies and assassination at- 
tempts to emerge as a power- 
ful monarch, Mary Queen Of 


Scots is being billed as 
“Bravehaart for girls”. 

The film has been written 
by acclaimed scriptwriter 
Jimmy McGovern, who wrote 
the television drama Hillsbor- 
ough. Annonncing Mary 
Queen Of Scots, Mr Thomp- j 
son said: “It is a story of lush j 
power and intrigue, and it 
deals with her private life In a 
very direct way. It deals with 
her relations and her allairs 
when she was 20.” 

Although the film has yet to 
he cast and no director has 
been named, the BBC is in 
discussion with American 
partners to finance the film, 
and will be considering Brit- 
ish, American and French ac- 
tresses for the part 

“It doesn’t feel like a period 
drama,” said Mr Thompson. 
“She is a ruthless character. 
There is bed and battles and 
sometimes battles in bed." 

The film, which will be shot 
at the end of the year in Scot- 
land, for -probable release 
next year, macks a departure 
for BBC Films. It is more than 
twice as expensive than any 
Other fil m mad* by the BBC. 

‘Traditionally our policy 
has involved low budget 
films," said Mr Thompson. 
“Now we wlH start investing 
in large budget and more am- 
bitious forms. My view is that 



Bnu^Willis with IJviyter yesterday in Cannes. His film Armageddon Called to impress photograph; remy da i& mauvinere 


there will be a glut of low-bud- coming year. Much of it will be nounced that the BBC is look- 
get films in the UK and we due to the first results of lot- ing at making a Dr Who lea- 
need to take on some larger tery-funded film franchises, tore film, 
scale films.” but many of the applicants Despite attempts by various 

The change of strategy from who failed to win the franchise producers to film the cult tele- 
the BBC comes as the British a year ago have since been vision series in the past, the 
film industry braces itself for a active as producers. BBC is not deterred by the 

jump in production over the Mr Thompson also an- sometimes disastrous results. 


Despite attempts by various 


There Is, however, a problem. 
The BBC does not own the 
rights to the Daleks. A previ- 
ous BBC attempt to film Dr 
Who foundered when negotia- 
tions broke down over the 
price for the rights to the 
Daleks, 
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Radioactive gas 
from ground 
linked to cancer 


Woman who lost leg wins 
£280,000 from M & S 


Stuart MWar 




The accent on style this year penetrates the flower show 
even to these vegetables from Dev on 




file Mafia’s fearsome empire 
is showing unmistakable 
signs of decline and their grip 
over New Yoric^s criminal 
world is dissipating. 

Edward Helmore 
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Sarah Bosefey 
Health C or reepondent 

R adioactive radon 

gas, which seeps out of 
the ground and into 
homes In some parts of the 
country, is responsible for 
about one in twenty deaths 
from lung cancer, scientists 

have AgtnhlichPd 

The whole of Cornwall, 
Devon and parts of Somerset, 
Derbyshire and Northamp- 
tonshire are the worst af- 
fected by radon, which occurs 
naturally in the earth’s crust 
as part of foe decay chain of 
the commonest uranium iso- 
tope. Out of doors, most of its 
effects are dispersed in the 
air, but «nnnw* tT MttenB build 
up in houses that are not 
sealed against it 
The latest research sug- 
gests that about 50,000 people 
are living in homes with un- 
safe radon levels. 

It was known that miners 
digging for uranium in 
Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many in the 1950s and 1960s 
had, a high risk of developing 
cancer. 

The new study by the ICRF 
(Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund) epidemiology unit at 
Oxford university has pro- 
vided the first direct evidence 
of radon's potentially lethal , 
effects in the home. 

Tfae scientists, whose work ; 
is published in the latest 
issue of the British Journal of 
Cancer today, contacted j 
people who had lived for a 
long time in the South-west 
and been referred to the five 
hospitals in Devon and Corn- 


wall where cancers are 
treated. Radon detectors were 
placed in the bedroom and sit- , 
ting room of those who con- 
sented for six months. 1 

People who have lived for a 
long time in houses where 
radon concentrations are at i 
the level where action is 
recommended in the TJK (200 I 
beequerels per cubic metre) , 
have lung cancer rates about I 
20 per cent higher than the 
rest of the population, they 
found. Those with double that 
concentration (400 becquerels 
per cubic metre) have lung 
cancer rates of 40 per cent 
higher. 

Sarah Darby, one of the sci- 
entists heading the study, 
said: “Some individuals are 
certainly receiving doses of 
radon which would be unac- 
ceptable and illegal if they 
wer e wo rkers in the nuclear 
industry.” 

People living in areas with 
higher than recommended 
radon levels are advised to 
have their homes fitted with 
pumps to renew the air and 
seals to stop radon gas getting 
in. 

Local authority grants are 
| usually available for the 
work, which costs between 
£500 and to £L000- There are 
, thought to be around 60,000 
people in the UK whose 
homes exceed the UK Action 
Level. 

Sir Richard Doll, who took 
part in the study, said: “Most 
radon-induced lung cancers 
are produced in conjunction 
with cigarette smoking and, 
in the absence of smoking, the 
number produced would be 
much s m a ll er. ' 


M ARKS and Spencer 
was yesterday or- 
dered to pay almost 
£280,000 In damages 
to a former sales assistant 
whose 1% had to be ampu- 
tated after she suffered an 
apparently minor injury 
while loading a freezer 
cabinet 

Karen Gower, now aged 28, 
suffered little more than a 
knock when a metal grille 
struck her left shin at the 
company's Felixstowe store 
in September 1991, the High 
Court was told. 

But foe accident triggered a 
medical condition known as 
Reflex Sympathetic Dystro- 
phy. As a result, what started 
merely as “swelling and 
braising with no bony In- 
jury” developed into an ago 
nising deformity of her leg. 

Doctors decided to ampu- 
tate Ms Gower's left leg above 
the knee in July 1994, the 
court heard. 

While on crutches after the 
operation, she fell and struck 
her right knee, prompting the 
onset of the rheumatologlcal 
condition in her right foot, 
which is now dangerously 
swollen. 

Delivering his judgment 
yesterday. Judge Nigel Baker 
QC, said her prognosis was 
“not good" as doctors cannot 
rule out the amputation of Ms 
Gower’s right mot as weZL 
Mar k s and spencer admit- 
ted liability for the accident, 
but the judge dismissed 
claims by the company's in- 
surers that it was “inconceiv- 
able" Ms Gower’s devastating > 
condition could be connected 


to such a trivial Injury. How- 
ever, while he accepted the 
accident had triggered BSD, 
he also ruled there was a 40 
per cent chance she would 
have developed it in any 
event. Her damages were 
therefore reduced from 
I £466,000 to £279,641, though 
the judge left the door open 
for her to seek further dam- 
ages if the condition worsens. 

He said Ms Gower had suf- 
fered health problems for two 
years before the accident, and 
there had been signs she was 
under "considerable stress”, 
which doctors believe 
prompts the onset of RSD. 

Last night Ms Gower said: 
“Obviously I would rather not 
have gone through any of 
this, even though it Is a lot of 
money. But I don’t think it is. 
enough money for all the pain 
l have gone through.” She suf- 
fers phantom limb pain and 
needs frequent doses of mor- 
phine elixir to reduce it 

Colin Natali, a consultant 
orthopaedic surgeon at the 
Royal London hospital, said: 
“In one sense she is one of the 
lucky ones. There are a lot of 
people who may not lose 
limbs, but who develop RSD 
and have to live with an awful 
lot of pain. They get nothing.” 

A Marks and Spencer 
spokeswoman said: “We have 
every sympathy with this 
young lady. We deeply regret 
the accident and we have ad- 
mitted liability all along.” 

Jane Tad man, of foe Arthri- 
tis Research Campaign, wel- 
comed the ruling and said: 
“This is an extreme case, but 
anything which recognises 
that it [RSD] Is a genuine 
medical condition most be a 
good thing.” 



Karen Gower, age d 28, who developed Reflex Sympathetic 
Dystrophy, arrives at the High Court photograph: james horton 
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Wife of Paris mayor is held by police as evidence mounts 


The 


Quapd* an 


May 19 1998 


of illicit funding at the Gaullist town haH 



inquiry 
threat to 
Chirac 


Jon He nley Hi Part* 

T HE wife of the 
mayor of Paris was 
remanded in police 
custody yesterday 
as evidence 

mounted of a decades-long 
pattern of sleaze, kickbacks 
and Illicit party funding at 
the town hall that was ran for 
16 years by President Jacques 
Chirac- „ 

Xavifere Tiberi, the wife of 
Jean Tiberi, the loyal Gaullist 
chosen by Mr Chirac to suc- 
ceed him as mayor when he 
was elected president in 1995, 
has been under formal inves- 
tigation for more than a year. 
The investigation centres on 

She received 
£21 ,000 for her 
‘reflections’, which 
were plagiarised 
and misspelt 


a payment of £21,000 made to 
her by a local authority near 
Paris run by one of her hus- 
band’s political allies. 

The only work she seems to 
have performed to justify the 
payment was to produce a 86- 
page report entitled Reflec- 
tions on the Orientations of 
the General Council of Es- 
sonne on Decentralised Co- 
operation, which was largely 
copied from a book and was 
riddled with spelling 
mistakes. . . _ 

The investigation into the 
apparent kickback is one or 
many into alleged corruption 


at Paris town ball, a long- 
standing stronghold of Mr 
Chirac’s embattled GauHist- 
RPR party. But the stakes 
were raised sharply yester- 
day with allegations in a 
Paris paper that for the first 
Hmn fhrwflttm to rebound di- 
rectly on the pre si dent 
Le Parisian said it had ob- 
tained a 74-page list of town 
bail employees in 1985, when 
Mr Chirac was mayor, which 
showed that among those 
paid annual salaries of 
£25,000-£35,000 were 245 
people hired directly by his 
office without having had to 
public service exams. 

They included the son of an 
unnamed presidential candi- 
date, the niece of a former 
prime minister, the son of a 
justice minister, the wife of a 
provincial MP, several de- 
feated RPR politicians and the 
former president of the cham- 
ber of agriculture of Corrtze, 
Mr Chirac's constituency. 

Only 45 of the alleged politi- 
cal hirings were listed in the 
town ban phone book, the 
paper said, leaving some 200 
who were on the payroll but 
apparently had neither a tele- 
phone, an office or a 

secretary. 

“There were also RPR party 
workers.” Georges Quemar, a 
former head of personnel at 
the town hall, told the paper. 
“They had a real job at party 
headquarters, but were paid 
by. the town hall . They in- 
cluded poster-stickers but 
also party officials. And then 
there were the 'buddies’: writ- 
ers. poets, ballet dancers.” 

Mr Qu&mar said the payroll 
was at that stage controlled 
by Mr Tiberi, then deputy 
mayor in charge of personnel, 
and that the alleged non-exis- 
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tent jobs cost Paris rate- 
payers between £800,000 and 
£1 million a year. 

The revelations could not 
have been worse timed for the 
RPR, in disarray since suffer- 
ing heavy losses in the snap 
general election last year, and 
subject to vicious i n-figh tlng 
after its poor showing in 

regional elections two months 

ago- „ " 

Mr Tiberi is fighting for his 

political life in the face of a 
rebellion within the town 
council led by a former jus- 
tice minister, Jacques 
Toubon. 

The mayor, who has over- 
come allegations of vote- 
rigging in the 1997 general 
election, is also the focus of 
corruption inquiries over 
claims that the party received 


fiUr it funding through kick- 
backs on dozens of public 
housing contracts, and that 
council flats were let to politi- 
cal associates and relatives at 
knock-down r e n t s. 

An earlier investigation 
Into Mrs Tiberi’s case was 
dropped last year on a techni- 
cality. but it was reopened as 
part of an investigation Into 
Xavier Dugoin, the fbrmer Es- 
soune council president who 
commissioned her report. 

Mrs Tiberi has made no 
secret of her view that she 
and her husband have been 
left in the lurch by top RPR 
officials. One senior party 
member, who asked not to be 
named, said that what she 
mig>»t tell investigators in her 
defence was "enough to put 
the party into a cold sweat” . 
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Stakeholders’ ge 
voice in trade deal 


Martin Walker 
Europ ean Editor 


P resident boi cun- 
ton and Tony Blair 
took a giant step 
towards ending the 
long transatlantic row over 
United States trade sanctions 
yesterday, and declared them- 
selves committed to briinjins 
environmental a J u * J 5 r *" 
unionist “stakeholders" into 
negotiations on further trade 

liberalisation. 

“We agreed new steps to 
dismantle unilateral and 
multilateral trade barriers on 
manufactures, services and 
agriculture, while maintop 
tog the highest standards for 
labour and the environment. 
Mr Clint on said, announcing 
a new “transaUantic eco- 
nomic partnership which 
pf Ririais claimed could boost 
US trade with the European 

Union by £100 billion a year- 
“This is an effort to give a 
voice to all the stakeholders. 

environmental and labour 
and other elements of civu 
society, in a new paradigm 
tturt ought to be mimmed ta 

trade negotiations around the 
^orid," Mr Clinton added. 

He was to repeat the stake- 
holder theme last night m 
Geneva, in a speedi at cele- 
brations marking 50 years of 
the General Agreement, on 
Tariffs and Trade (Gfltt). in- 
sisting public opinion in the 
ns would turn against free- 
trade pacts “unless the Amer- 
ican people think ita> » 

stetentwith their standards 

on labour rights and the envi- 

^Tfre new transatlantic 
agreement was reached in 


Downing Street talks yester- 
day morning between Mr 
Clinton and Mr Blair, &s cur- 
rent president of the ED 
Council of Ministers. 

They share an ideological 
outlook that is sometimes 
dubbed the Third Ww or 
post-modern social democ- 
racy. It seeks to transcend tra- 
ditional left and right, com- 
bine the free market with a 
social conscience, and replace 
the welfare state with the 

social investment state - 

But yesterday was the first 


This is an 
effort to give 
asay to all 
the elements of 
civil society 5 


time it had been put into the 
context of world trade, and 
represents the first interna- 
tional fruit of the Clinten- 
Blair ideological relations hip. 

-This is som et h in g Tony 

Blair and 1 think we ought tobe 
doing." Mr Clinton said yester- 
day. "We agree that we daft 
exist as economic animals 
and if we don’t include 
broader issues of human 
rights, labour rights and the en- 
vironment, our trade policies 
will prove self-d efeat i n g." 

Mr wiair said the two men 
had also “avoided a. show- 
down over sanctions”. Euro- 
pean business is incensed at 
the long-standing threat of 
penalties — under the US 
Hdms-Burton Act — against 
foreign firms investing in Cu- 


ban property nationalised by 
Fidel Castro. ' . .. 

It is also angry about tne 
Iran Libya Sanctions Act 
passed by a RepubUcan-domi- 
nated Congress in 1996. This 
requires the president to im- 
pose penalties on firms that 
invest more than $20 million 
(£12^ million) a year m the 
oil and gas sectors of those 
two countries, which are 
suspected of sponsoring ter- 
rorism. 

Under yesterday's compro- 
mise, Mr Clinton agreed to 
waive penalties over Cute, 
and Europe accepted the us 
case that many of the Castro 
nationalisations were Illegal 

under International law. 

That admission by the EU, 
and promises to increase its 
co-operation and i ntelli gence 
sharing to stop dangerous 
technology- from reaching 
states suspected of sponsoring 
terrorism, were aimed at win- 
ning over the anti-Castro and 
anti-Tehran hawks of the US 
Congress and finally ending 
the bruising sanctions row. 

President Clinton also 
agreed to waive sanctions 
against the French ofl. group 
Total for its new investments 
in Iran. This gives the green 
light to Shell and BP to pro- 
ceed with their own oil devel- 
opment projects in Iran. - 
Jacques Santer, the EU 
Commission President, who 
was part of the London nego- 
tiations. said more work was 
needed to complete the agree- 
ment, hut Mr Blair said 
Washington and Brussels 
now had the basis for a last- 
ing solution. The US Congress 
I will have to approve the deaL 


News in brief 

Army ‘linked 
to plane crash’ 

South Africa’s Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 
said yesterday it had new in- 
formation linking the mili- 
tary to the 1986 plane crash 
that killed Mozambique’s 
President Samora Macbel- • 

It said Russian experts had 
concluded that the Soviet- 
made plane had received a de- 
coy signal that was stronger 
than a signal from the air- 
port. The plane went down in 
mountains, killing all 34 
people on board. — AP 

Chile’s smog crisis 

More than 550,000 vehicles 
were ordered to stay off Santi- 
ago’s streets and 942 factories 
were closed as authorities 
combated a sudden increase 
in air pollution. — AP ■ 

Police seize Viagra 

Egyptian police raided chem- 
ists to confiscate illegally im- 
ported bottles of the impo- 
tence drug Viagra. Health 
officials have ordered clinical 
tests of the drug before they 
approve its sale. — AP. 

Baby buried alive 

A woman jogging to Califor- 
nia found a partially buned 
day-old baby along the path. 
The intent is being treated for 
severe hypothermia. **5® 
opened his eyes and he 
grabbed my wrist from the 
ground and he would not let 
go," the jogger said. — AP. 

Othello choked 

After knocking out Desde- 
mona, breaking his hand in a 
farwinfi nuatffh and slapping 

his l eading lady so hard she 
stomped off the stage, the 
Othello of Jerusalem s Haifa 
Munclpal Theatre has been 
suspended. The theatre rays 
the accidents were due to Giu- 
Uann Mar’s “total Immersion 
In his acting”. — AP. 


Schroder unfit to be 
chancellor, says Kohl 


lan Traynor in Bremen reports 
on the German leader’s scornful 
attack on his challenger’s Blairite 
‘New Centre’ rallying cry 


C hancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl sought to 
resurrect his pros- 
pects of hanging on 
to power yesterday by rais- 
ing the spectre of the Tea 
menace running a rudder- 
less Germany should he 
lose the general election in 
four months’ time. 

In an address to a special 
congress of his ruling Chris- 
tian Democrats in the north- 
ern city of Bremen, Mr Kohl 
delivered his first strong 
personal attach: on his chal- 
lenger, Gerhard Schrfider, 
and described the prospect 
of a Social Democrat-led 
government as a “sc and al" 
that would pave “the way to 
a leftwing republic”. 

Fighting what he called 
“one of the toughest elec- 
tion campaigns” of Post- 
war Germany, Mr Kobl 
said the country faced a 
choice in September be- 
tween two “fundamental 
political directions”, seek- 
ing to undermine Mr 
Schroder’s appeal as a man 
of the centre. 

Mr Kohl, aged 68, is trail- 
ing Mr Schrfider, aged 54, 
by eight points in the polls. 
His two-hour speech, had 
been keenly awaited by a 
dispirited party faithful. 
The 1,000 delegates gave 
him a raucous, 10-minute 
standing ovation. 

The challenger’s strategy 


is based on a Blairite rally- 
ing cry to the “New Cen- 
tre”. Mr Kohl heaped scorn 
on the claim and tried to 
sway the millions of don’t- 
knows by arguing that Mr 
Schrfider would form a left- 
wing coalition with the 
Greens, with the former 
east German co mm u ni sts 
“on the horizon”. 

“It is not the New Centre, 
but the Old Left spruced 
up,” he said. Mr Schroder 
would reveal his true, 
socialist colours once in 
power. The result would be 
“uncertainty, instability 
and a loss of the world’s 
confidence in foreign and 
security policy”- . , 

The chancellor called tor 
tax, welfare and pension 
reforms and wage restraint 
to combat mass unemploy-: 
ment, but there were no 
new policy proposals. 

He projected himself as a 
yifo pair of hands at the 
helm, and choked with emo- 
tion as he rhapsodised about 
Europe, the single currency 
and what he called the ban- 
ishment of the threat of war 
from the continent. 

“We’re now Living 
through European unifica- 
tion . . . Dreams are becom- 
ing reality ” Mr Kohl said. 

But his tour d'horizon of 16 
years In power, in an occa- 
sionally rambling delivery, 
and his attempt to paint Mr 


Schroder in the far-left cor- 
ner, sounded anachronistic, 
reminiscent of the ideologi- 
cal battles of the 1980s. 
Some commentators saw 
the speech as over-nostalgic 
and as a political testament. 

“1 didn't t hink we had al- 
ready lost the election,” 
said Matthias Wissman, the 
transport minister and 
Kohl campaign strategist. 
“Everyone knows that Kohl 
can always perform the 
impossible." 

But according to weekend 
opinion polls, only 14 per 
cent expect Mr Kohl to win, 
with most supporters for 
the first time believing they 
will lose (56 per cent). Only 
one in four voters want Mr 
Kohl to remain chancellor, 
while two-thirds prefer Mr 
Schroder. Even among CDU 
supporters, only 69 per 
cent want Mr Kohl to stay 
on as chancellor. 

Mr Schrfider had equivo- 
cated on the three funda- 
mental issues of the past 15 
years that “changed Ger- 
many and the world”. Mr 
Kohl said. He listed Nato’s 
twin-track decisions of the 
1980s to deploy nuclear 
missiles In Germany while 
negotiating arms cuts with 
Moscow; unification in 
1989-90; and-the euro. 

The challenger, declared 
Mr Kohl, “is not fit to be- 
come chancellor of 
reunited Germany”. 

“Helmut Kohl is yester- 
day’s man,” responded 
Franz Mhntefering, the 
Social Democrats* cam- 
paign manager. “That was 
Kohl’s penultimate speech 
as CDU chairman. Knhl ha« 
wasted his last chance." 
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ain and the United States fear 
Moscow will be able to coDert 
information that is highly 
valuable to Russia’s Middle 
East allies: Syria, Iraq and 

pe A*mintSy expert sa id: 

“Satellites are &»****£* 
Ing immo vable objects . This 
Russian system would wreck 
the West’s current exclusive 
monitoring which keeps 
everything cosy between 
them, Turkey, Israel and 
their other allies In the 
region, including those in the 
Gulf. 

“It would certainly be very 
dangerous and, given the 
multiple secret operations for 
which RAF Akrotiri is used, 
it doesn’t take a genius to see 
why Britain is so worried.” 

In London, Whitehall down- 
played the significance of the 
Russian radar system, insist- 
ing that Britain was cote 
ceraed about the missiles ate 
the impact on what one offi- 
cial called “the secu rity o f 
Cyprus and the Mediterra- 
nean area". 

Akrotiri, Britain’s biggest 
overseas military air base, is 
a key staging post for opera- 
tions in the Middle East, the 
Gulf, Africa and eastern 
Europe. The climate makes it 
ideal for training and the US 
uses it for its U2 spy jets, to 
monitor the 1989 Camp David 
peace accord between Is rae l 
and Egypt 

At a cost of £400 million. Cy- 
prus has ordered the system 
with two batteries of missiles, 
but the US calculates that 12 
Turkish warplanes could wipe 
out the 40 miss iles In a 10-min- 
ute operation. Of the 12 air- 
craft, they could expect to have 
one shot down, but even that 
would be the result of the Cyp- 
riots firing an Italian-made 
short-range missile rather 
thanan S-300. 

Turkey has threatened to 
destroy the system either 
while it is being delivered or 
soon after, and it was always 
assumed the missiles pre- 
sented the problem for Tur- 
key. But, given their relative 
ineffectiveness in the event of 
renewed hostilities between 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots 
in the north, the radar’s 
power is a much greater 
menace. 

Cyprus claims the sys tem is 
purbly for defensive purposes 
in the event of a Turkish 
attack. Privately, ministers 
acknowledge the missiles 



the deadlock in the 

reunification talks. 

Mr derides had said he 
would cancel the missiifta if 
there were progress on the 
Cyprus problem. Britain anti 

the US are leading attempts to 
present him with a face- 
saving way out, with hopes 
pinned on finding a. way to 
appease Turkey at next 
month's European Union 
summit in Cardiff: 


THE COOLEST PLACES TO BE THIS SUMMER. 
LISBON. HAVANA AND INSIDE THE VOLVO V40. 
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WORLD NEWS 7 

Sierra Leone 
rebels inflict 
random terror 


Vicious attacks 
by vanquished 
soldiers are to 


scupper peace, 

GaryYounge 

in Makeni writes 


T HE rebels came for 
Knlo Kortian on Sat- 
urday night. They 
left him with a letter 
and took away three of his 
fingers and both ears. 

“I was asleep when 1 
heard a knock on the door. 
Then four men kicked it 
down and dragged me 
away. They tied me to a 
pole and said. Today Is 
your last day’. Then they 
just started chopping with 
machetes and cutlasses all 
around my head and arms. 

“When they had finished 
they told me. 'Go to Kabbah 
[the Sierra Leonian presi- 
dent] and see if he will give 
you a new band 1 . They put 
the letter in my other 
hand.” 

The note was addressed 
to the Nigerian-led West 
African military force 
Ecomog and demanded its 
immediate withdrawal 
from the area. 

Mr Korban, a mechanic 
aged 20, is sitting in the 
outpatients 1 wing of the 
Makeni hospital dripping 
blood into a bowl on the 
floor while doctors sew up 
the stumps of his fingers. 
On the right side of his 
head fresh lint covers the 
wound where his ear used 
to be. On the left there is 
little more than a lobe and 
a deep red gash. 

They have not seen a gun- 
shot wound at Makeni hos- 
pital for weeks. Just the 
steady flow of amputees, 
mutilated by soldiers of the 
former junto, coming from 
villages as close as eight 
miles away. Some are aged 
under five, others are more 
than 60. 

There was Mohammed 
Mustapha, a building con- 
tractor. aged 55, who lost 
hjs hand, his ears and his 
15-year-old daughter Amin . 
ata, who was token away by 
a rebel soldier claiming to 
know Mohammed. 

And Awakale, a mother 
of six who walked four 
miles with her left arm 
hanging off after a man 
posing as an imam rounded 
up people from her village . 


Orthodix Jews cover their faces at the scene in West Jerusalem where a 51-year-old Palestinian was murdered last week, the sixth and most recent victim of the ‘serial stabber 1 who 
nas oeen branded an outcast by rabbis. A Palestinia n in the foreground (above) is watching Israeli police manifaitig the body (below) photographs.- yoavlbumer/jm Hollander 


Man in black brings murder 


to heart of Jerusalem ghetto 


In the littered, secretive alleys 
of Jerusalem’s ultra-Orthodox 
district, somebody is stabbing 
Arab workers. Julian Borger 
follows the hunt for this ‘traitor 5 


S OMETHING has 
gone murderously 
wrong is Mea 
Shearim. For gen- 
erations, to enter 
the walled Jerusalem district 
has been to step back into the 
life of an 18 th-century ghetto, 
bustling with ultra-Orthodox 
Jews in black frock coats and 
fur hats, their every act pre- 
scribed by the Torah. 

The thick stone walls and 
iron gates wen? mean* to be a j 
bastion, against mortal' sLnv 
but now they conceal their ! 
own lethal secret. 

Somewhere in Mea Shea- 
rim's dense labyrinth of alley- 
ways; a killer is on the loose. 
Dubbed the “Serial Stabber” in 
(be local press, a bearded man I 
in file garb of a haredi (ultra- 
Orthodox Jew) has knifed sbe 
Arab workers in the pest three j 
months. Each attack has been j 
more vicious than the last, cul- , 
minating in the murder of l 
Kheiry Aficam, a 5l-year-dld la- 
bourer, last Wednesday. 

The attacks have not only 
fuelled a cycle of violent retri- 
bution (in which several Jew- 
ish students have been at- 
tacked in Jerusalem’s Old 
City) at a time when the peace 
process is balanced on a 
knlfe-edga They also threaten 
to prise open a community 
which the Israeli author 
Amos EHon described as “a 
medieval world of poverty 
and unhmken faith’*. 

The rabbis. of Mea Shearfm 
are so alarmed by the attacks 
that they have issued a decree 
denouncing the murderer as 
din rotter — an outcast fit to 
be surrendered to the secular 
authorities. Vigilante patrols 


of young haredi men have 
been formed with orders to 
track the killer down in the 
cramped, littered streets of 
the district, with its 20,000 
residents. 

Each of file Mea Shearim 
attacks has been remarkably 
similar. A nine-inch com- 
mando knife was used and left 
embedded in the victim, or 
lying nearby. In at least one 
case the' knife was inscribed 
with the .name of. ajFrench , 
.Jew murdered inf Jerusalem I 
’ In February, suggesting a sec - 1 
tarian reprisaL 

The first Mea Sbearim vic- 
tim was an Arab errand-boy, 
aged 14, who worked for a 
l Jewish grocery. He was 
stabbed in the back. The 
following five attacks all took 
place within the same 100 - 
yard radius, and yet the , 
police appear to have made no 
progress. The surviving vic- 
tims attribute the authorities’ 
tenure to a lack of interest 

Neshad Salah, aged 38, a 
Palestinian from East Jerusa- j 
lem, survived an attack on 
May 7 by pulling the knife out | 
of his back himsnif; and run- 1 
rung to the Mea Shearim bak- i 
ery where he worked. Recu- 
perating at home yesterday, 
he said he had given investi- 
gators a description of his at- 
tacker — a young, strong man 
with the dark clothes, hat and 
beard of an ultra-Orthodox 
Jew. But, he said: 'It seems 
the police are not serious . . . 
Jews are treated differently.'' 

A police spokeswoman gave 
a terse response yesterday, 
saying only: ‘The police expect 
to carry out a successful inves- 
tigation despite the difficul- 


ties.” These “difficulties” are 
well known in Jerusalem. The 

haredi rrwrmmnrfy will have 

nothing to do with the secular 
authorities, who are regarded 
as profone by most Ultra-Or- 
thodox rabbis. They believe a 
Jewish state should come into 
existence only afier the arrival 
of the mesjdah. A group Of Mea 
Shearim fundamentalists tried 
to defect to the Arab side dur- 
ing the 1938 war and were pre- 
vented from crossing the lines 
only by the threat of execution. 

Even today there is no 
police station in the district 
Detectives who tried to inter - 1 
view a potential witness by 
entering a yeshioa (religious 
college) disguised as Ultra-Or- 
thodox students were quickly 
discovered and ejected. 

“People are not that easOy 
footed,” Rabbi Henri Kahn, a 
community leader, said. “We 
solve our own problems in- 
side these walls. Nothing 
seeps into the outside world.” 

Local leaders claim there 
has never been a murder in 
Mea Shearim’s 124-year his- 
tory; the Jerusalem police 
confirmed they had none on 
record. The sanctity placed on 
human life by the Torah is ab- 
solute, Rabbi Kahn said, 
so the killer must either be an 
outsider disguised as an 
ultra-Orthodox, or a madman. 

“He is putting at risk the 
lives of the local population — 
a population which is paci- 
fist,'* the rabbi said. So the 
din rodef was declared by Mea 
Shearim’s religious court, the 
first such decree in living 
memory, stigmatising the 
murderer as a traitor. 

Meshi Zahav, Mea Sharim’s 
“operations officer", has been 
put in Charge of hunting the 
onfiaw. An unlikely looking 
detective in black skullcap, 
grey beard and sidecurts, Mr 
Zahav has deployed patrols of 
haredi youths ready to “fol- 
low the words of the rabbis 
through water and through 
fire” to gather information. 

“Evidence is beginning to 
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and started backing at 
them. 

Relief workers tell stories 
of gang rapes, people 
burned alive and fathers 
mutilated because they 
refused to rape their daugh- 
ters. Survivors say many 
are still hiding in the bush 
and others have been 
killed. 

They are the dally tales of 
brutality at the hands of 
rebels who know they can- 
not win the war bat hope to 
scupper any hopes of a last- 
ing peace indefinitely by 
unleashing violence as ran- 
dom In its choice of victims 
as it is vicious in its 
execution. 

Mak e ni. a small town in 
central Sierra Leone, is 
where the leaders of the 
former junta fled when 
they were ousted from the 
capital, Freetown, in 
February. 

“When they came they 
thought it was like a carni- 
val,” said Mahmud Nassau, 
owner of the Flamingo 
nightclub who sent his chil- 
dren into the bush soon 
after the rebels arrived. 
“They started shooting 
their AK-47s all over the 
place. Then they broke into 
the Tii ghtclnh and took all 
the cold drinks from the 
freezer and started danc- 
ing. We called it ‘Operation 
Help Yourself.” 

A few days later Makeni, 
which lies a few miles from 
the home town of the rebel 
leader Johnny Paul Kor- 
oma, was recaptured by" 
Ecomog. It is now sur- 
rounded by small gangs of 
troops loyal to Mr Koroma 
who are launching hit and 
run attacks on small 
villages. 

Dr Baker, who runs Ma- 
keni Hospital, treated 
many rebel soldiers when 
the junto took over the 
town. Now the same people 
he nursed back to health 
are threatening to mutilate 
him. He Is considering leav- 
ing town. 

“They keep on sending 
me letters saying they are 
going to kill me. Once a 
ma n even came here and 
asked for me by name but 
because he didn’t know 
what I looked like I told 
him that Dr Baker Tiad 
gone.” he said. 

“But others know me. 
Even here", he gestured to 
the 100 or so people in the 
hospital courtyard. “They 
have their spies who are 
telling them everything we 
are doing.” 


come in from the community, 
but I cant go into details," he 
said. He acknowledged that 
the kffler had been dressed in 
the black suit and hat of the 
uitra-Orthodox, but Insisted: 
“It is someone who has come 
among us to commit these 
acts. We are extremists when 
it comes to religious values.” 

One possibility, Mr Zahav 
conceded, was that the mur- 
derer might he a newly-ar- ! 
rived ultra-Orthodox immi- 
grant At least one of the I 
knives used was inscribed 
with the name David Ctorza, 
who arrived three years ago 
from Marseille and was kfllfid 
by persons unknown as he 
opened his local synagogue 
on a cold February morning. 

But Ctorza’ s widow and 
surviving relatives hove yet 
to be interviewed by the Jeru- 
salem police. 
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Arafat meets Albright in London 


Personal 


Ian Black 

Diplomatic Erfitor 


T HE United States said 
Last night there was no 
breakthrough in the 
Middle East peace talks after 
the secretary of state, Made- 
leine Albright, held a suprise 
meeting with the Palestinian 
Authority president, Yasser 

Arafat. . . . . 

US- insisted no dra- 

matic movement had been an- 


ticipated at the London talks 
and that .Washington would 
continue Its efforts to salvage 
the peace process. 

In Jerusalem the Israeli 
prime minister. Bin yam in 
Netanyahu, denied reports 
that he had agreed to a US 
proposal to hand over a far- 
ther 13 per cent of the occu- 
pied West Bank to Palestinian 
role in exchange for a clamp- 
down on Islamic militants. 

A US official said: “Netan- 
yahu put forward some con- 


structive ideas on how to 
move on the interim issues. 
He hasn’t agreed to our pack- 
age but he has some ideas 
which merited working on. 
But there are still gaps.” 

Mr Arafat sounded pessanis- 
tic after a meeting with Tony 
Blair at Downing Street “Un- 
fortunately, Mr Netanyahu has 
not offered anything tarudble 
to Mrs Albright*" he said. 

Earlier, in Oslo, Mr Arafat 
accused Mr Netanyahu of ob- 
structing the negotiations. 


President Clinton, also in 
London for the US summit 
with the European Union, 
said: “We have oar hopes, but I 
think ft is important not to 
raise fhlse hopes or to charac- 1 
terise ftw* talks at ftils Hrnp. 
They are in a period where 
any thin g we say publidy wfll 
Increase the dumrwi that we | 
will fail” 

Mrs Albright was . flying to ! 
Geneva last night to brief Mr i 
Clinton cm the state of the I 
deadlocked negotiations. 


Loans 



Desperately seeking New York flat 


Joanna Colee In New York 


F OR the past few 
months sightings of 
Madonna around Man- 
hattan have taken on a 
special significance with es- 
tate agents- The singer has 
been looking for a mew 
apartment in which to hole 
up with her daughter 
Lourdes, and a flicker of in- 
terest from her .was enough 
to stick three more noughts 
on the asking price of an, in- 
dividual property. 

When her assistant /was 
sent to check out a five - 1 
storey town house tn Car- 
negie HU3 last month, the 
hitherto stuffy Upper East 
Side was suddenly the place 
to live. When the star was 
"spotted lingering in person 
Madonna; Her interest is on" several occasions, pen 
l^£™ c thesfcakesin - thoughtfully in month, out- 
neighbourhoods side an empty 5,000 sq ft 


loft on Duane Street, SoHo 
was instantly back as the 
hip place to be. 

And when ft was discov- 
ered she'd been poking 
around John McEnroe’s tri- 
plex at the majestic Beres- 
ford building up in the 
West Eighties. — where 
Jerry Seinfeld has just 
bought a vast £5 million du- 
plex with extra garaging 
for three of his 25 classic 
P oraches — people prompt- 
i Jy declared the Upper West 
Side bade in fashion. 

But her search for the 
perfect flat has come to a 
sudden impasse, because 
the only offer she has 
received on her own apart- 
ment is thought to he 
£625,000 less than the origi- 
nal asking price. 

An amalgam of five 
apartments on the highly 
desirable strip known as 
Central Park West, Madon- 


na’s residence was Initially 
placed on the market last 
year for £43 million. 

Among those who are 
thought to have toured the 
property but turned it 
down axe the designer 
Donna Karan, the singer 
Marlah Carey and Lisa 
Marie Presley, who was i 
said to be taken by the 
main kitchen, which is 1 
modelled on a 1950s diner, 1 
but then decided against I 
the fifth-floor apartment. 

Though high, as prices 
go. £3.7 million is not un- 
usual. After her death, 
Jgride Onassis’8 Fifth Ave- 
nue apartment fetched 
£5.9 mfUfon. 

Future buyers might be 
interested to know Madon- 
na’s fiat also boasts a hair- 
dressing salon, a sound- 
proof gym and a sauna, 
which can take up to 12 
people at a time. 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 


S TUDENT radicalism, 
on a scale seldom seen 
for 30 years, strikes 
Oxford upon the visit of my 
old friend Mandy Mandel- 
san. The gyrating minister 
without portfolio went to St 
Catherine’s, his alma 
mater, last Thursday to tell 
undergraduates about his 
splendid Dome bat, when he 
and the dons entered the 
dining room for dinner, the 
students refused to stand. 
One informant insists 
act of nihilism was in pro- 
test at the Dome, and that 

Mandy was “visibly embar- 
rassed at being rejected by 
the students”; another be- 
lieves it was internal mat- 
ter, possibly to do with ca- 
tering, and claims the MP 
for Hartlepool treated it 
with the elan for which be Is 
justly famed. Whichever, it 
was, as one don was heard 
to mutter, “disgraceful, 
quite disgraceful”. Those 
sit-in demonstrators should 
know their names are now 
stored within Excalibor. 
And may God have mercy 
on the college should some 

mishap in the reshuffle 
send Mandy to Education. 


EAN WHILE, the 
trip jogs memories 
of Mandy*s first day 
at St Catherine's. The phi- 
losophy tutor. Dr Simopon- 
los, in charge that year of 
checking on the Freshers, 
knocked on his door, but 
there was no reply. So he 
knocked again. This time, a 
muffled voice was audible. 
The tutor entered, and 
found him lying, rigid, on 

his bed, arms ti ghtly 
clasped at his side, squeezed 
against the walL “Mr Man- 
delson. are yon comfort- 
able?” asked the don. “No,” 
said Mandy, “actually. I’m 
not.” The tutor stepped for- 
ward, analysed the situa- 
tion philosophically, and 
pulled the bed out from the 
wall Into its correct posi- 
tion- Mandy’s comfort was 
restored, and It was ever on- 
ward and upward. There, 
that’s one Paul Rootled ge 
won’t be using In his unau- 
thorised biography . 


AX Clifford calls 
with bad news. His 
office in New Bond 
Street, in the heart ofLan- 
don’s guttering West End, 
was burgled on Saturday 
night. Computers, stereos 
and TV sets were all nicked, 
but so was his hank paying- 
in book. “That struck me as 
funny. Someone wanted to 
know how much money we 
take, and wherefrom,” says 
Max, who Is on a retainer 
from, ymongwiany others, 
the late Frank Sinatra. Bnt 
who would want to get their 
hands an such details? 
“Once yon start going down 
that road,” he says wearily, 
“you’d never stop.” 


J ONATHAN Aitken 

keeps himself busy. He 
turned up at Si- 
mon & Schuster in New 
York a few months ago. try- 
ing to flog a biography of 
Margaret Thatcher. 
Reasoning that Jonathan 
would know little of the in- 
timate detail (Thatcher 
loathed and distrusted 
him), and that he has been a 
naughty boy and so lacks a 
little credibility, the editor 
politely declined. 


JR ff air of courtesy de- 
■1 scends on Number 10 
when my colleague 
Emily Barr makes the liai- 
son call at the start of the 
week. Is there anything you 
want in the Diary this week, 
she asked, or any particular 
direction you’d like us to 
take? “Right,” said a polite 
young woman, “nm, you 
need to speak to Hilary Coff- 
man. She’s in a meeting. 
Please do try again is about 
an hoar.” When Emily rang 
back, she reached an 
equally polite man. “No,” 
he said, “there’s nothing 
we’d like you to Include or 
not include, not at toe mo- 
moit. Thank yon. Good- 
bye.” This mannerliness is 

very weird. Perhaps I am 
still In the running for Tim 
Allan’s job after alL 


m LAN Bax 
fromEdi 
JP^kcerningi 


LAN Barker writes 
from Edinburgh con- 
_ ___ -a recent 

European parliament de- 
bate about a minor quota 
wift tngwwimtln Nom afldr. 
A kindly French MEP told 
the assembled that this 
small matter could be 
sorted out privately, by "to 
sngesse NormondeT . MEPs 
from other nations were 
surprise when British col- 
leagues began to fa ll abo ut 

aptly sti, In the ciremn- 

stances — when the tranala- 
tiOB came through the head- 
phones: “This can be dealt 

with locaBy by Norman wis- 
dom.” O, Monsieur Grims- 
dale. . . 



Hague speaks in France. So try 
this, William: Aprds moi, le deluge 


Hugo | 
\bung 


t.m 


W ILLIAM Hague 
crosses the Chan- 
nel today to take 
bin stand a g»in«* 
foe tide of history. He will ted 
a French audience that foe 
project of the European 
Union has had its day. Lectur- 
ing foe continentals is a long 
British tradition, but this is 
different A year ago, Tony 
Blair took foe precaution of 

hands omely w inning an elec- 
tion before beginning to in- 
struct the world about bow 
the Germans and the French, 
though vastly more success- 
ful than the British, had 
much to learn from ns about 
economic policy. Be was at 
least talking from political 
strength. There’s something 
discon n ected about foe weak- 
est Tory leader of modem 
times telling foe ma inlanders 
to draw a line under what 
they’ve spent 50 years creati n g. 

He is doing so for domestic 
reasons. This wDl be Mr 
Hague’s biggest push yet to 
flesh out foe Tories as foe 
party of Eurosceptkdsm. It 
will be done politely. The 
leader will say some perfectly 
sensible things about the case 
for flexible labour markets, 
about the prime need for EU 
enlargement, about foe dan- 
gers of alienation, about the 
lessons to be drawn from the 
rise of extremist parties. He 
may even say, in words he 
will struggle to frame without 
condescension, that the EU 
has (tone good things in its 
time, for the countries that 
believe in integration. But the 
message win be that Britain 
is no longer one of those 
countries, if she ever was; 
and that foe Tory party alone 
speaks for this Britain. 

Such a speech, I think, wfll 
have Important, perhaps mo- 
mentous, consequences for 
British politics. It deepens Mr 
Hague’s working supposition 
that foe only way to lead foe 


Tory party on this most con- 
tentious of issues is with ut- 
terances of exclusive Clarity, 
regardless of whom these 
might repel. And It rests on 
foe presumption, felt with 
great intensity by some of 
those around foe leadership if 
not by Hague himself that foe 
party and foe country are un- 
alterably anti-European, await- 
ing only foe messiah who will 
h«»ar their disregarded opin- 
ions and lead than away from 
foe promised land. 

On three fronts, this judg- 
ment looks deeply mistaken. 
But it will not be surren- 
dered. It may have short-term 
tactical attractions, though 
Pm hard-pushed to identify 
even these. Over foe time- 
frame that matters, it is more 
likely to speed foe ruin of foe 
Tory party than start its 
recovery. 

Its first importance, pre- 
sumably. Is as a signal to the 
party grassroots, an ele m ent 
that happens to he of special 
importance because of foe 
power party members have 
been given to choose the can- 
didates for next year’s Euro- 
pean elections. The regional 
PR system on which these 
elections will, for foe first 
time, be conducted is begin- 
ning to cause some wonder- 
fully unpredictable mayhem. 
Party lists, rather than indi- 
vidual candidates, have to he 
selected, and in foe Labour 
Party, to which well return on 
another occasion, this Is reviv- 
ing Stalinist tendencies among 
managers. The Tories have opt- 
ed for less central control, 
which is putting the Hague the- 
sis severely to the test 

For early signs Indicate 
that Euro-scepticism Is not 
universal. Most existing 
MEPs, almost all European- 
ist, have so far been shortlist- 
ed by the local chairmen. 
Asked if they back Hague’s 
anti-EMU line, some have 


said categorically No and still 
survived on the list. They 
cow await unpredictable hus- 
tings meetings of all party 
members who care to turn up, 
and whose votes will deter- 
mine the order of the list, thus 
settling the tiaiwpb most likely 
to get elected. Hague's emana- 
tions of scept icism today will 
send a message as to the kind 
of sceptic team he wants to 
see in Strasbourg: but this is 
an area where his preference 
has seme chance of being ig- 
nored, and where foe party 
may resist the leader’s attempt 
to pilot it into a ghetto of unan- 
imous hostility to the EU. 

T HE second front is foe 
Westminster parlia- 
mentary party. Will it 
acquiesce to foe scepti- 
cism Hague now seeks to 
deepen? This Is plainly his 
hope, and Is foe reason why 
today's speech will seek to 
emphasise foe positive. He 
still believes that, because 
Kenneth Clarke speaks as 
genially to torn as to everyone 
else, the most important pro- 
EU figure in foe party won’t 
make trouble. This is at least 
an advance on the earlier line 
from foe Hague camp, that 
both Clarke and Michael He- 
seltlne were yesterday’s men: 
a designation with which He- 
seltine, though not Clarke, is 
still dismissed. 

That Clarke wfll remain 
silent in the face of today’s 
provocation is unlikely. The 
Euro-truce inside foe party, 
staged in the run-up to the 
local elections, cannot last 
Hague Is going to take this op- 
portunity to make his long- 
promised attack an the politi- 
cal , not just foe economic, 
consequences of foe single 
currency, and offer an analy- 
sis that neither Clarke nor 
many of foe party’s business 
ba c ker s can c o nceivably go 
along with. It proposes a mar- 


ginalising of Britain from the 
very argument in which Hague 
is seeking to engage: about foe 
future shape ctf the EU. One 
mn state w ith certainty that 
Mr Clarke will actively oppose 
a party policy that guarantees 
such self-exclusion. 

Already, therefore, an aura 
of presumptuous futility be- 
gins to close around Mr 
Hague's quest Over it alL 
moreover, hangs a subtler 
danger. This debate is fairing 
place in foe context not only 
of PR for Strasbourg but of 
the ripening possibility that 
PR. or a version of it will be 
proposed for Westminster. 
Quite likely, there will be a 
referendum on the subject 
next year. This will present 
tiw Tory party with a big 
eno ugh danger anyway: that 
of a system which encourages 
the exchange of Labour and 
Liberal Democrat votes in a 
transaction that makes them 
mutually reinforcing. How 
much greater the danger will 
be if at foe time the referen- 
dum takes place, foe party Is 
defining itself, on the major 
question of foe day, as a nar- 
row faction whose heaviest- 
weight supporters have de- 
serted It 

Another referendum, of 
course, is due to happen some 
time: on entry Into economic 
and monetary union. As ar- 
gued in this space before, the 
delay in holding this referen- 
dum is a piece of caution Mr 
Blair may yet regret As EMU 
is propelled forward, British 
options will be stultified, at 
some national cost The party 
cost however, win be differ- 
ent As long as foe EMU refer- 
endum is not held, foe Tory- 
party will remain irresolva- 
hty divided. And if it is not held 
tor a long time, foe Tory party 
may split Never baa a smaller 
man ventured the sub-text 
of William Hague’s speech 
today: Aprts moi, led&uge. 


The majority in Northern Ireland will realise the supreme importance of a Yes vote on Friday 

Just a little wobble 


Tiptoeing by 
the truth 



N RECENT weeks I have 
spent a couple cf fascinat- 
ing days eabh at two big 
wmm public Inquiries. I was 
struck by an essential differ- 
ence between them. The first 
into child abuse in residential 
homes in North Wales, seemed 
keen to uncover the foots; foe 
second, into the racist murder 
of Stephen Lawrence, seemed 
more inclined to keep them 
under wraps. 

hi North Wales, for 
fosfaTtee , foe inquiry’s press 

office provided excerpts of foe 
transcript free of charge to 
any journalist who asked. The 
t ransc ripts of foe Lawrence 
inquiry, which uses foe same 
transcribing firm, are avail- 
able only for inspection (not 
copying) in the inquiry head- 
quarters — or on payment of a 
hefty charge. The North Wales 
inquiry was sddomheld up 
by arguments about disclo- 
sure of official documents. 

The rule was simple: all 
should be disclosed. The Law- 
rence inquiry has been dogged 
by arguments about disclo- 
sure — all conducted between 
lawyers behind dosed doors. 

For instance, foe astonish- 
ing claimed connection be- 
tween the Lawrence murder 
and foe racist killing two 
years earlier of another young 
south London black man, Ro- 
lan Adams, might never have 
emerged but for a mistake. In 
statements made available to 
the inquiry there were refer- 
ences to a car fufl of young 
men convicted of offences con- 
nected with foe Adams mur- 
der passing foe scene of the 
Lawrence murder minutes 
after it happened. These refer- 
ences were all deleted by the 
police. The inquiry team did 
not challenge foe deletions. 
One glanc i ng reference was 
left intact by mistake, and led 
to foe connection being 
exposed. 

T HEN there was foe 
dramatic suggestion 
by the Lawrence fam- 
ily’s lawyer, Michael 
Mansfield QC: that the slug- 
gi shness of the police investi- 
gation into foe Lawrence mur- 
der might be explained by a 
connection between unnamed 
police officers and the family 
of a notorious south London 
criminal, Clifford Norris. Nor- 
ris’s son was one of the five 
suspects for the murder. 
Mansfield noticed that there 
was something wrong with a 
section about the Norris con- 
nection in the Kent police 
report into the Lawrence case, 
ne was right. Several pages 
had been left out, and re- 
numbered on his copy. 

This allegation about Nor- 
ns calls For the widest possible 
investigation, it cannotbe 

tern to rest unless and until all 

original documents relating 


Conor Gearty 


T HE wobble In foe 
campaign for a Yes 
vote in Northern 
Ireland's referen- 
dum is as necessary as it 
has been unpleasant. 

A political argument that 
was being allowed to go by 
defeult is now invigorated 
with renewed awareness of 
the supreme Importance of 
a positive outcome on 
Friday. 

The ennui that has in- 
fected the Yes side derives 
from an interplay between 
two significant political 
factors. First, David Trim- 
ble has been reluctant to 
sell foe deal positively to 
his community, since he 
has never properly pre- 
pared it for other than total 
victory. This Is a good deal 
for Unionism, but — to 
Trimble’s credit — it Is not 
total victory. Second, main- 
stream nationalists (with 


their votes more or less in 
the bag) have been anxious 
not to make life harder for 

Trimble by crowing too 
loudly about the agree- 
ment’s advantages from 
foeir perspective. 

The space left open by 
this caution has been filled 
by foe pedantry of Robert 
McCartney, the negativity of 
foe Reverend lan Paisley 
and the noisy republicanism 
of Sinn Fein, whose trium- 
phalism has hardly been 
challen g ed In the campaign. 

One longs for Trimble to 
escape from his defensive 
cocoon and ask what kind 
of milted Ireland It Is that 
this agreement is supposed, 
on foe Republican analysts, 
to be a stepping stone to? 
There Is already a common 
travel area between Britain 
and Ireland with no pass- 
port control, and this is un- 
likely to change. Nor is the 
Republicans’ putatively 
united Ireland likely to 
leave the EU or to abolish 


foe guarantees of human 
and cultural rights to be 
put In place via the agree- 
ment. Xn just a few years, 
the two countries will have 
common .currency and 
constitution (foe European 
treaty), a shared commit- 
ment to human rights and a 
set of assemblies working 
together In Scotland, 


The agreement 
makes the old 
notion of a ‘United 
Ireland’ redundant 


Wales, Belfast, Dublin, and 
London which wiU co-exist 
with a myriad other co-op- 
erative institutions. If Ire- 
land does “choose” to 

“Unite” In Wtfea Mnil Qf 

ftrture, how will anybody 
be able to tell? 

This agreement renders 


redundant the concept of a 
United Ireland, hi the tradi- 
tional and incendiary 
meaning of the phrase. So it 
is paradoxical that the ref- 
erendum Is guaranteed to 
be passed on Friday largely 
because it enjoys the whole- 
hearted support not only of 
middle-ground “non-sectar- 
ian” opinion but also of the 
whole nationalist commu- 
nity. These elements in foe 
Northern Ireland elector- 
ate amounted to no less 
than 48 percent of the vote 
at foe last general election. 
So, to get to his target of 
70 percent support Trim- 
ble needs rather less than 
half of foe votes left over. 
Despite the wobble, it is 
probable Trimble will do 
so, particularly as many 
disgruntled unionists are 
nicely to choose abstention 
over explicit negativity. 

The interesting questions 
are not them about Friday’s 
referendum but about foe 
assembly elected in June 


after the vote goes through. 
If enough Unionists vent 
their anger by voting for 
anti-agreement representa- 
tives, it would effectively 
make that body unwork- 
able, since key decisions 
must be taken on a cross- 
co nun unity rather than 


simple majority bams. W* 

past, with Paisleyite rants 
fnd McCartoeyUe iSS 
isms being delivered ad 
nauseam to a hostile midi 

“ d — «•«« 


to the Norris family and U 16 
them have been. 

m 


vestigators searching after 

truth, but as arbitrators be- 
tween warring parties. 

A grotesque example or uus 
approach was the reaction to 
the statement ofDuwayne 
Brooks, Stephen Lawrence s 
friend and the s urvivtog vzc- 
Km of the murder attack. Not 
ciir nrisind y, he is still suffer - 

- ~ ttTPSS 


ctiaxtier and was plainly un- 
able to give evidence. His law- 



xnent be readout to the inquiry. 
This was agreed — but not 
without censorShip- 
Za foe version which was 
read out and which moved the 
packed inquiry chamber to 
tears, Duwayne concluded: 
“Store and I were young black 
men. Racist thugs killed Steve 
and shatteredmylife." That 
was read out. Du Wayne’s orig- 
inal statement went on: “Igno- 
rant racism in Paul Condon’s 
police force rubbished our 
chances of convicting the kill- 
ers.” That was banned. Why? 

It was foe heartfelt view of a 
young man deeply affected by 
the murder of his friend. It 
may be fair, or it may not be. . 
That is for foe inquiry team to 
find out They cannot do so by 
simply rubbing foe opinion 
out 

A CARDINAL rule of law al- 
most everywhere is that a man 
who kills his wife or lover can 
usually expect mercy , but that 
a woman who kills her hus- 
band or lover can usually ex- 
pect no mercy at alL So I was 
surprised to read that Susan 
Cummings, aged 35, who shot 
her lover four times in foe 
head after be “had been seen 
drinking In bars with other 
women” was sentenced in Vfr- 


These dramatic 
allegations must 
be Investigated as 
widely as possible 


ginia last week to a mercl 
fill two months in prison. 

One explanation could 1 
found in the adulatory ob: 
aries foe same day of Suss 
father, inteinationalarm! 
salesman Sam Cummings 
who made himself a gig u n 
fortune hi foe killing bus! 
ness. No wonder Susan. Ci 
mln gs had three specialis 
guns in her wardrobe. StM 
one of the richest women i 
earth and foe man she ME 
was the son of a Argentin* 
farmhand. The case called 
a special judge to be brou* 
out of retirement, a verdie 
“not guilty of first degree 
murder”, a token sente no 
and a special dispensatlar 
attend her father's ftmera 
King Lear, late in life, k 
watoed the process welt 
Plate sin withgold. 
And the strong lanoe of 
justice hurtless break. 
Amt* to rags, a pygmy’, 
straw does pierce tL 


There would, ho 
one huge different 
*®ce of serious 
violence on the 
TWf is the ma] 
achievement of fo 
aofl agreement 
normality blinds 

enormity of this c 
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Ministers 


tremble 

Blair axe awaits 

ALL PT takes is. an early burst of good 
weather in London SWl and the Westmin- 
ster rumour min goes into “July madness” 
mode. Speculation has duly resurfaced 
about a ministerial reshuffle ahead of next 
week’s Whit recess, rather than just before 
the long summer break. 

It has been our impression that Tony 
Blair’s diary has been, quite busy enough 
lately without the premature burden of a 
delicate reordering of his team, the first 
since his election victory, before his EU 
presidency is over and Ireland has (hope- 
fully) voted for the peace process. 

But the prime minister is often s aid to be 
a man in a hurry and the r umo ur min is 
not always wrong. So what should he 
decide? To move at least three cabinet 
incumbents, David dark, Harriet Harman 
and Gavin Strang, if the advice of that 
anonymous tipster. The Great Mentioner, 
is to be believed. 

They are deemed to be the new team’s 
conspicuous failures. But that judgment 
depends on where you sit Dr Clark, for 
instance, has his defenders among minis- 
ters and MPs, possibly because bis likely 
replacement will be Peter Mandelson, 
whom the premier has not yet persuaded 
his party to love. 

When the time comes Mr Blair would do 
well to keep a surprise up his sleeve. It , 
could, for example, be that he concentrates 
most of his effort on reshuffling the middle 
and lower ranks. Unlike William Hague, 
whose -reshuffle is expected after Downing j 


i Street has done its stuff the prime minister 
does not have a problem at the top: most 
cabinet ministers have done better than 
their shadowy shadows. Remind us again, 
what is Andrew Mackay for exactly? 

But a cull among junior ministers who 
have been tried and found wanting would 
encourage the others and give opportuni- 
ties to young (and not-so-young) hopbfhls. 
In politics that is not merely a matter of 
man/ woman management or cosmetics. 
MPs travel in hope, nowadays in hope of 
wielding executive office, of ministerial 
Rover and red box. 

Mr Blair will want to promote some of 
those disappointed (despite very specific 
promises) last time. Some in this category 
trill, meanwhile, have found useful employ- 
ment elsewhere as chair men of important 
select committees, Giles Radice anfl Chris 
Mufiin, for instance. John Major had a bad 
habit of “rewarding” select committee 
chairmen, compliant or dangerous, with a 
ministerial job. 

That is one dodge Mr Blair should r esis t. 
Senior backbencherdom is an under-rated 
career. But he will defxntely want to pro- 
mote a few of the sharp-elbowed Class of ’97 
newcomers. Their most intriguing sub-ca- 
tergory is surely the ex-Kinnockites and 
Smithites who belatedly found their way to 
Westminster last year, the Charles rinrkpg , 
Patricia Hewitts and (were she not a com- 
mittee chair), Margaret Hodge. 

MPs will be watching what happens to 
them and to the highflying “teenagers" who 
need no media tipster to impede their 
meteoric rise. They will also be watching 
tiie balance between Blairite and (Gordon) 
Brownite protegees, though more will be 
made of that than is probably warranted 
unless The Great Mentioner's most reckless 
whisper, the heave-ho for chief whip, Nick 
(No Relation) Brown, is proved true. That 


would amount to blood in the Treasury 
gutters and will not happen. 

Mr Blah has one more calculation to take 
into account As yesterday’s proposed rules 
changes on the deselection of MPs under- 
lines, some off-message MPs are jittery 
about the pace of change and what they fear 
is a centralising tendency. A confident 
gesture towards the Awkward Squad would 
be appreciated. 


Cuba cop-out 

Clinton appeases his hawks 

FIDEL Castro applauded Hillar y GUntnn 
last week at a World Health Organisation 
meeting in Geneva when she spoke on 
making health services accessible to all He 
had less reason last night to welcome her 
husband’s speech to the World Trade 
Organisation: here is yet another US presi- 
dent who evangelises in favour of free 
trade, but excludes Cuba from its benefits. 
Yet before flying to Geneva, Bil I Clinton 
bad just reached an important agreement 
with the EU on avoiding economic sanc- 
tions with foreign companies doing busi- 
ness with states — including Cuba — 
regarded by the US as “outlaw regimes”. 
The agreement is loosely worded and the 
EU appears to accept Washington’s grudge 
against Cuban expropriation of US assets 
after the 1959 revolution. But existing in- 
vestments are excluded, and it shnuTH lead 
to long overdue weakening of sanctions. 

A State Department sanctions team set 
up earlier this year has a raft of unilater al 
measures to review, but Iran is top of the 
agpnrin. Washington been dower than 
Europe to recognise that a new chapter of 
relations with the west may have beat 
opened by the election of President Moham- 


mad Khatemi. Britain too has been con- 
strained by the Salman Rushdie affair, 
although as we report today there is now 
d i scussi o n about sending a Foreign Office 
minister to Iran for the first time since the 
1979 revolution. But US sanctions against 
the French-led foreign consortium now de- 
veloping the Iranian South Fare oil field — 
averted by yesterday's deal — would be an 
embarrassment to Washington, only mak- 
ing it harder to* move in the longer run 
towards US participation in that area. 

Yesterday’s agreements seek to balance 
new commitments from the EU against the 
granting of waivers by Mr Clinton that will 
ensure that sanctions are not imposed bn 
European firms. The compromise will lean 
heavily on a new global registry of “confis- 
cated property” which will warn off foreign 
companies from fixture dealings with 
businesses in other countries which have 
been nationalised or expropriated. This has 
the mark of a demonstrative anti-Cuba 
gesture designed to appease Congress. The 
ECTs side-letter to the understanding only 
mentions Cuba, and accepts the US argu- 
ment that most of the expropriations after 
the 1959 revolution were in violation of 
international law. It is hardly a principled 
statement, though it may be necessary to 
neutralise Congressmen who stni ding to 
the cold war. 

Tax weekenders 

The Webers would approve 

YOU can imagine how the news would 
have gone down in Tresoddit, the second 
home retreat erf Posy Simmonds’s middle 
class cartoon characters in the Guardian in 
the 1960s: Stanhope Wright, the secretary- 
chasing, creative director of Beezeley & 


Bufiin Advertising would have been ou- 
taged as would Edmund Beep, the pub bore, 
but George Weber, the angst-ridden poly- 
technic lecturer and his. liberal wife, 
Wendy, might have understood. A liberal 
Democratic councillor in the Lake District 
has been promoting the idea of residents 
with second homes in the national park 
paying the full council tax rate, rather than 
the 50 per cent reduction guaranteed by the 
1993 Local Government Finance Act Stan- 
hope and Heep would have argued that as 
second home-owners use less local ser vices, 
they should pay lower taxes. George and 
Wendy would have been sympathetic to the 
housing problems feeing residents in Brit- 
ish beauty spots: even the price of the most 
modest cottages, boosted by the influx of 
metropolitan second homers, are far be- 
yond the reach of many local first-time 
buyers. 

Many villages are suffering a “generation 
gap” with local people aged between 20 and 
30 forced out of the area because of roaring 
house prices. Malting second home-owners 
pay the full council tax is unlikely to deter 
many, but it would raise an urgently- 
needed extra £1.7 million for the local Lake 
Dist rict c ommunity. Wales, which is more 
assertive about second homes, has never 
applied the 50 per cent reduction principle. 
Like Michael Heseltine, the Environment 
Secretary who introduced the concession, 
most second-homers could afford the fell 
bill even if they aren’t in the Heseltine 
league: a towhhouse in Belgravia and 
country home near Banbury. A govern- 
ment which believes in redistribution 
would apply the principle nationwide. It 
would raise well over £100 million. Toffeerl, 
Labour promised as much in 1993, but that 
was before the party became committed to 
keeping Tresoddit weekenders inside the 
Labour tent 
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Oppenheimer G8 SCOdlS VOICC Of pity 


P ETER Preston asks: “Was 
Werner Von Braun a 
Hindu god?” (Big Bomb, big 
folly. May 18). No, he was a 
rocket engineer who worked 
on the Nazis’ V2, the world’s 
first ballistic missile. After " 
the war be worked on Ameri- 
ca’s ICBMs and on the Saturn 
moon-rocket However J Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer, the director 
of the Manhattan project and 
inventor of the A-bomb did 
quote the Hindu scriptures — 
*T have become Shiva, de- 
stroyer of worlds" — when he 
watched the world’s first 
nuclear test in New Mexico. 
Mike Diboll. 

London. 


a senes 
Pakistan 


INDIA is conducting e 
I of unclear tests. Paki 
may respond. Does this mean 
there will be Nuclear Test 
Match Special? With Richie 
Benaud describing how to 
make a neutron spin? 
Patrick Middleton. 

Leigh On Sea, 


I WAS beginning to believe 
I that no one could die who 
was not a saint. It is good to be . 
able to regret the death ofa 
roistering, hen-raising, possi- 
bly Mafia-connected, man erf 
the people (OP Blue Byes is 
dead. May 18). 

Val Smith. 

Coventry. 

t producer, Sam 
_ lisquoted — “A 
producer shouldn’t get ulcers. 
He should give them”, (May ■ 
15). Curiously, Sam Bronfinan. 

(no relation), a whisky mogul. 
(May 16) has a similar philoso- 
phy, “I don’t get ulcers, I give 
ulcers.” Who should we be- 
lieve? Sam Goldwyn. Sam 
Bronfi nan or the Guardian? 
AlanNaftalin. 

London. 

O IMON Hoggart was at 
Opains to point out how 
many foreigners were playing 
for Chelsea's cup-winning 

side. A point might have been 

made had he not included the 
name Duberry. Michael 
Duberry is English and has 
played for England O-zis. 

Ed Allen. 

London. 

O OMBONE tell Kenny Dalg- 
Q liah that Patrick Moo re, 
looks at stars as in astronomy 

(Weekend Sport; May iffynot 
to predict the ftrture as 

claime d bv astrology. 
aJLocfcyer. 

Street, 

Somerset. 


wrong to expect that Gordon 
Brown’s proposals would lead 
to agreement on Third World 
debt (Fury at GO’S debt ‘ten- 
ure’, May 18). I tell to under- 
stand bow the leaders Could „ 
Ignore the 70fi00 demonstra- 
tors and not match the caring 
nature they show for the poor 
who pay for the inept work of 
politicians. 

Andrew Prtng. 

Bradford. 

I F, AS your leader suggests, 
the reasons for Third World 
debt are "still debated and not 
necessarily relevant to a solu- 
tion’’, why has the Guardian's 
coverage persistently focused 
cm corrupt regimes, military 

sp ending and flight ca pital? 

Major studies ofdebt con- 
clude that these merely com- 
pounded a larger problem. 
There have been systemic 
causes of the debt and the 
World Bank and IMF are 


West Is guilty ofhaving 
erected an unsound basis for 
international trade and devel- 
opment, arid of creating multi- 
lateral lending agencies that 
have wielded power without 
responsibility. 

Michael Rowbotham. 
Thurgarton, Norfolk. 

C LARE Short may be proud 
that “Bri tain has taken 
the leafT (Short outlines five- 


point package for debt relief 
payment May 16) In finding 
resources to help eradicate 

malar ia hnt she and Bri tain 

foiled to persuade the indus- 
trial powers that malaria is a 
disease of the poor. 

Get rid of Third World debt 
and yon will improve tee 
health of tee developing 
world. The humbug that debt 
write-off will promote “moral 
hazard” has been used since 
the north entrapped the south 
in poverty. Africa’s debt can 
be written off without any 
hazard to tee preservation of 
“northern civilisation” If the 
north wants to sell its goods to 
tee south, ithad better make 
sure people are physically and 
economically healthy enough 
to buy them. 

Dr Ray Bush. 

Director of African 
Studies Unit, 

University ofLeeds. 

THANKyou for covering 
I Jubilee 2000 so welL But 
given tee nombers who made 
their feelings known and 
given the scale of the issue,it 
is staggering that so littie cov- 
erage was forthcoming from 
other media. 

When a peaceful demonstra- 
tion by “nice” people gets so 
little coverage one wonders 
why. The sad conclusion is 
that we weren’t bad enough. 
Cottn Darling. 

Durham. 


I MISSED the Cup Final to 
I join thousands in Birming- 
ham to petition on behalf of 
the world’s poor. My spiritual 
leader chose Wembley. Dr 
Carey’s team won the cup hut 
has he lostthe plot? . 

Bob Chapman. 

WDlenhall 
West Midlands. 

1 T IS typical of some politi- 
I dans, and Clare Short seems 
to be one of them, to general- 
ise world problems to such an 
extent teat mie finishes up 
feeling that it Is all too vast 
and does nothing (Short 
attacks Amnesty ‘carping’. 
May 15). Of course, all 
countries ill-treat prisoners 
and violate tee Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights but 
Amnesty International can- 
not take on all this. It concen- 
trates on specifics. It is often 
successful. It sets a world cli- 
mate of what you are sup- 
posed to do with dissidents 
and prisoners. As Albert Ca- 
mus wrote, "despair grows out 
crflooking at things too gener- 
ally”. Does Clare Short take 
this line so teat her govern- 
ment can continue trading 
wlte nations like Saudi Ara- 
bia and selling arms to Indone- 
sia and try to make us feel 
good about it? It sounds like 
old-fashioned sophistry to me. 
Tom Crow. 

Hfiliiigdau, 

Middx 


I was accused of child abuse 

I WAS tee subject of an 18^ 

I month investigation by six 


Humberside police officers 
fallowing allegations of child 
abuse by a resident of alocal 
authority home in which I 
worked in the 1980s (Abuse in 
the balance. May 9). 

The tect that this individual 
had a grudge against the social 
services department, had 
t hrea tened trouble for a local 
councillor If they did not ac- 
cede to hls demands and that I 
am not only such a councillor, 
but an openly gay one, made 
tittle difference to the police * 
response. 

This man had a record erf 
violence, had recently left 
prison and had a known his- 
tory of psychiatric problems. 
He also publicly announced 
his Intention of making 
money from the local author- 
ity, but this did not affect 
police actions. They launched 

precisely the sort of inquiry 
you described, trawling 
through clients from my 


career as a social worker, 
friends, former colleagues and 
even a former partner. 

They were correct and cour- 
teous, but I cannot help hut 
agree that inevitably the 
homophobia latent in the 
police affected the tractions. 

Of the hundreds inter- 
viewed, eight made allega- 
tions of some sort One wom- 
an claimed I had indecently 
assaulted her. Police ex- 
plained this away with the ap- 
parent view that It was an at- 
ttmnp t tn hiTmfliflte her, driven 
by tee misogyny Inherent in 
homosexuality! 

The CPS have decided teat 
there Is insufficient evidence 
for prosecution. The suspen- 
sion from, office imposed by 
the Labour Party has been 
lifted and my vigorous defence 
of my position has mitigated 
the taint. 

to a sense, I have been 
lucky. 

CllrC Digits. 

Hun. 


■WOUR report that blood 
I products from pools of Brit- 
ish plasma are to be banned in 

tee UK (May 14) reminds me of 
tee tragedy to tee early years 
of the HIV epidemic, when 50 

pgr rent cf haaCP O pilffiaCS ill 
England and Wales were found 
to have been infected with con- 
taminated Wood products. 

This was three times tee rate 
tntee west of Scotland, the dif- 
ference being that Scottish 
haemophiliacs bad switched to 
treatment with a (dotting foo- 
ter prepared from locally col- 
lected plasma pools. Last 
month 1 was in India, and read 


contaminated with BIV had 
been bought on tee interna- 
tional markets! was a patient 
requiring treatment with 
Uood products. I would prefer 
to take my chance on British 
plasma. 

DrKarinJFroebeL 
Senior Research Fellow in HIV 
Immu nolog y ^ _ 

University cfEdfoburgh. 


Now showing at too many multiplex screens near you. 

IN HIS Cannes Film Festiv^ 

I report (May 16), DanGteistnr 
Is nght to draw attention to 
Jhe potential 


tion at tee expense of 

exhibition- , 

The tJK cinema indu^y 


encesi 
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screens — yet 11 of those 
screens were occupied by just 
three films. The Glasgow Film 
Theatre was the only venue to 
offer a film not duplicated 
somewhere else. 

Only two British titles were 
screened at the multiplexes— 
with each getting only one 
performance on one day of the 
week. This situation is not 
unique to Glasgow and has not 
improved over the last 18 - 
months. More screens do not 

mean more choice. /_ 

You don't see muc h n o n - 
Hollywood product to muiti- 


A 


plexes or city centre cinemas. 
How many of toe 128 British 
fihns produced in 1996 and 
listed in the BFI Yearbook did 
teg multi-screens show? How 
many foreign language films? 
And for how long? 

Apart from the handful of 
regional film theatres, fee 
only onfiet for such fihns are 
more than 250 film societies 
operating to fheUK.JPflm 
societies not only hare geo- 
graphical spread, from Shet- 
land to Jersey, Cardigan to 
Ipswich,providing a cinema 
experience (often tee only one 


in town), but do so offering a 
diversity of q uality film pro- 
gramming which consistently 
delivers an annual audience erf 
well over one million. . 

If film is about culture as 
well as commerce then, inev- 
itably, it will be toe subsidised 
and voluntary sector that will 
continue to take risks and pro- 
gramme independent and for- 
eign films. 

David Phillips. 

Chair, 

British Federation 
of Film Societies 
Swansea. 



Racially, clubs on a sticky wicket 


M IKE Edwards of tee 
Surrey Cricket Board 
(Letters,' May I© gives the offi- 
cial line on how the county 
dubs hi Middlesex, Surrey, 
Kent and Essex cater tor Asian 
hlarV <T <c k ete rSr 
Having played for good 
dubs in the Middlesex County 
League over 20 years, I can tell 
you that it is not easy, in terms 
of finance and acceptability, 
to get into the premier clubs. 
So you have no choice but to 
play for other dubs, without 
any access to good levels 
of cricket with decent wickets 
and facilities. 

You will find most of the 
Asian and black dnbs have 
created teeir own leagues and 
at times only play among 
themselves because so-called 


premier dubs, for so-called 
social reasons, will not guar- 
antee a fixture. 

Indian Gymkhana Is not a 
good example, because the 
club has a very rich bistory 

Indian 

used to play for them. That is 
precisely why leading clubs 
bend over backwards to have a 
fixture with them 
ABhattacharjee. 

Hayes, 

Middx. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary Is on Page to 


A young hackette grumbles 


M EDIA Guardian’s slick 
coverage (May 18) of the 

Sunday Telegraph's Cather- 
ine Pakenham Award for 
young women journalists sug- 
gests a significant breach be- 
tween old hacks and young 
backettes today. 

The Diary's predictably 
gleeful slavering over old 
scoops and even older person- 
alities (the Guardian's valiant 
and award-winning battle 

agn tou t pari iementgr y ateaaw 

and toe Express’s “Editor’s 
bedroom antics” expose of 
Paul Johnson’s antics) was as 
nauseous as an old war veter- 
an’s reminiscences about his 
former glories. 

Maybe today’s emerging 
media “hotsbota n aremoretn 
touchwith the world than the 
sly and self-referential hacks 
at Farringdon Road would 
tike to believe. 

After aH, do you still think 
that reading about the sexual 
and financial improprieties of 

old codgers is in any way reve- 
latory to the general public? 

Are we really expected to feign 
interest in yesterday’s news? 

Speaking of which, your 
report mentions that Decca 
Aitkenbead, the Guardian's 
own established hackette, was 
joint-winner of the Catherine 
Pakenham Award in 1997. Can 
I bring your readers up to date 
and inform them that the win- 
ner of the 1998 award for most 
promising female Journalistic 
talent was me? Cheers. 

Jenny Jarvie. 

London. 

AS THIS has certainly been 

/Tfhe century of men’s 
broadcasting — all those male 
presenters/ interviewers- 
/sportscasters/four-rnen pan- 


els on Question Time/95 per 
cent men Reith lecturers, all 
that motor racing/soccer- 
/cricket/rugby — let’s hope 
the 2lst century could be the 
century of women’s broadcast- 
ing, to rectify some very seri- 
ous imbalances in the use of 
our collective airwaves, from 
Reith through Birt 

The governors should spe- 
cifically seek out suitable 
women for JohnBirfs succes- 
sor. I was on the panel that 
finally selected Helena Kenne- 
dy as the next chair of fee Brit- 
ish CoimcO, an entity as pow- 
erful worldwide as most 
governments, particularly in 
education, culture and, in- 
creasingly, the advance of tee 
world’s majority gender. It 
was a choice extremely well 
received by the council's over- 
seas staff 

This choice was not made 
fortuitously. It required a 
trawl well outside the head- 
hunters’ usual blade book, 
notoriously choc-a-bloc with 
tee old boys’ network. 

BBC governors, please note. 
Lesley Abdela. 

London. 


On hypocrisy 

M ICHAKL Howard MP. 

keeps demanding that 
Robin Coc& hold an indepen- 
dent inquiry into the SandUne 
affair. Bat when his party was 

in power, we pressed them for 
an inquiry into the murder (rf 
270 people over Lockable, 
in our own country. They 
refused. 

Dr Jbn Swire. 

UK Families Slight 103. 

•Bromsgrove, Worcs. 


We failed Holocaust victims 
— but so did everyone else 


THERE is no doubt that the 

I internati onal fto mmitto e of 

the Red Cross' track record 
during the second world war 
(Silence and lies. May 18) was 
greatly and tragically flawed 
by its inability to aid the vic- 
tims of toe Holocaust 

There is little doubt that the 
thmlCRC leadership failed in 
its duly. Yet I feel that much of 
the criticism is misdirected. 
This impression comes in part 
from the manner in which the 
“revelations” (in Caroline 
Moorehead’s book which none 
here have yet read) are being 
presented to the British public. 
The ICRC has long recognised 
its grave shortcomings and 
lack of sensitivity. Officially, it 
did so over 20 years ago when 
an independent researcher. 
Professor Jean-Claude Favez, 
published his assessment of 
tee ICBC’s action, or lack of it, 
wife respect to the victims of 
Nazism The ICRC archives 
have been open since January, 
1996. 

More totee point, however. 


is thefect teat fee ICRC is littie 
more than the product cf its 
&poque. Let the failures ofthe 
ICRC not hide the feet that, 60 
years ago, Western society as a 
whole felled. 

This lesson was learnt at the 
cost of six million lives, but on 
August 12, 1949, the interna- 
tional community finally en- 
dorsed an ICRC proposal feat 
would protect civilians at 
times of conflict This became 
one ofthe cornerstones trf the 
“renewed” Geneva 
Conventions. 

One should re memb er the 
ICRC voice erf concern or con- 
demnation when horrors 


ft gainftt bnmgn Uy 
mitted to Rwanda, former 
Yugoslavia and West Africa 
among others. The ICRC 
knows that its institutional 
credibility requires transpar- 
ency. Which is why Caroline 
Moorehead and others were 
welcomed in our midst 
Kim Gordon-Bates. 

ICRC spokesperson, 

Geneva. 
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NZD Marx, who has 
died aged 95, was 
one of the most in- 
dividual and versa* 
tae designers of the 
century. Utility fabrics; fig- 
ured moquette seat-covers de- 
signed for London Under- 
ground; the half-penny, 
penny, three half-pence and 
two-penny stamps for Eliza- 
beth Il's accession. These 
were designs that impinged 
upon millions of people's 
everyday lives. 

Enid Marx, Karl’s distant 
cousin, had a genius for pat- 
tern. She was one of those 
rare artists interested in both 
craft and industrial design, 
loving the actual processes of 
m a k ing and using them to ex- 
tend the frontiers of possibil- 
ity. Marco — as she liked her 
friends to call her — was a 
tiny, talkative and hugely en- 
ergetic person, who drew 
much of her creative vigour 
from her relentless curiosity. 

She had a distant memory 
of yelling from her pram be- 
cause she wanted a clematis 
she spotted high above her, 
growing up a garden wa 12. 
The first book she bought 
with her own money as a 
child was on botany. For a 
time, she considered a career 
as a botanist. Her designs 
were always rooted in her 
exact observation of the natu- 
ral world. Like William Mor- 
ris, Marco had an early in- 
stinct for the tactile, 
beginning her collection of 
beautiful and esoteric sam- 
ples, begged from the local 
drapers, at the age of five. 

She came from a sophisti- 
cated London family. Her el- 
der sister, Marguerite, went 
to work in Paris when Enid 
was in her teens. She flew to 
France herself in one of the 
first passenger planes, before 
the first world war, and ab- 
sorbed the atmosphere of the 
Left Bank, pressing her nose 
against the windows of shops 
selling artists' materials. 

At Roedean School, she was 
lucky to be taught by an 
enterprising bead of art, 
Dorothy Martin. Unusually at 
a girls' public school in those 
days. Miss Martin’s pupils 
drew from the nude. There 
were also classes in leather- 
work- and carpentry, which 
gave Enid' her grounding in 
the use of-tools. She was al- 
ready veering towards tex- 
tiles and, while still at Roe- 
dean, cot paper stencils to 
print her first scarf. 

The work of Braque and Pi- 
casso made a strong impres- 
sion on her. When, in 1922, 
she arrived at the Royal Col- 
lege of Art (RCA) after a year 
at the Central School, she 
stood out as a m ode r nist The 
contemporary college maga- 
zine, Gallimaufry, made the 
comment that ’'among all the 
misses who flirt with art, 'she 
alone woos it seriously; be- 
cause she is the Cassandra 
who propheslses the doom of 
the old regime of design". 

She had entered the paint- 
ing school, under Leon Under- 
wood. Any other school in 
those days, she said, seemed 
“infra dig”. Her fellow stu- 


dents included Edward Baw- 
den, Eric Ra villous, Barnett 
Freedman and “Harry" 
Moore. The 2996 RCA cente- 
nary exhibition stressed the 
extraordinary convergence of 
talent, especially in graphics, 
in the “class of ’ 22 ”. 

Enid Marx left the RCA 
without a diploma. Charles 
Ricketts, the assessor, judged 
her wot* too abstract Her 
contemporaries defended her 
as “an outstanding student, 
by college standards avant 
garde”, belonging with the 
Fauves in contrast to the tra- 
ditional Italiaxiate group.” 
The RCA made late amend*, 
creating her an honorary fel- 
low in 1982. 

One of her great friends and 
supporters was Paul Nash, 
then a young design tutor at 


pened." she once said, and ! 
there was a sense in which 
she thrived upon the random- 1 
ness. M^rx was part-of that] 
upper-class, crafts ladles sub- ' 
culture in which women ! 
began to establish a separate i 
creative and sexual identity 
in the years between the \ 
wars. She met the potters 
Norah Braden and Katherine 
“Beano" PleydeB Bouverie. , 
Braden introduced her to the 
textile printing couple, Phyl- 
lis Barron and Dorothy 
Lareher, and she went to ! 
work as an apprentice in 
their Hampstead studio. 

She was already a -gfrufod 
wood engraver. With Barron 
and Lareher she mastered -tee 
craft of cutting blocks far tex- 
tile printing. She was in- 
volved with the whole process 


being used in mass produc- 
tion. She preferred the subtle- 
ties achievable by the old fast 
vegetable and mineral 
colours: indigo, quercitron, 
madder red and walnut, ion 
and buffiTbough in the same 
tradition, Marx's textiles are 
fresher and jauntier than Bar- 
ron and' Lax cher’s. Her 
printed ifpens, organdies and 
velvets sold at Muriel Rose’s 
Little Gallery in Chelsea and 
the modem furnishing shop, 
Dunbar Hay, opened in Gros- 
venor Street in 1936 by Cecilia 
Dunbar — later Lady SempiEL 
The star-patterned organdies 
ware popular both far under- 
curtains and for party 


' Marx was first commis- 
sioned to design for London 
Transport in 1937, in the vlsu- 


She was part of an upper-class, crafts-ladies sub-culture 
in which women began to establish a separate creative 
and sexual identity between the wars. She transformed 
the previously unconsidered trifle, designing with deeply 
professional and, arguably, deeply female commitment 
She rethought the conventional boundaries of art 


the RCA. He made her inten- 
sify her view of her surround- 
ings. She described how “one 
looked through his spectacles; 
he saw pattern in the move- 
ment of the waves.” The 
multi-disciplinary Nash en- 
couraged Enid Marx’s own 
flexibility as a designer in 
both two and three dimen- 
sions, moving from engraving 
and handblock printing to de- 
sign for mass-produced tex- 
tiles and ceramics. Nash gave 
Marx her first important pub- 
lic showing in his 1932 Room 
and Book. 

As a designer, she was one 
of nature's freelances. “My 
career has always just hap - 1 


of dye-mixing, mordanting 
and steaming. She loved to de- 
scribe how it worked: “In 
their workshop, I used to hose 
velvet to get the chalk out; 
print, stir the gum, wash, 
rinse, stir again!” Barron and 
Lareher were secretive about 
their recipes so Marx used to 
memorise them and rush 
home to write them down. In 
1927 she started her own 
workshop, designing and 
malting hand-b lo ck e d te xtil es , 
in a studio over a cowshed on 

TTartip * f ppd Hill 

Like Baron and Lareher — 
and Morris before them — 
Marx was reacting against 
the harsh chemical dyes 


ally enlightened regime of 
Frank Rick. She was given a 
strict brief. Underground 
seating had to took clean — 
even after bricklayers bad sat 
on It The design could not he 
too directional or dazzling, or 
it might, cause travel sick- 
ness. Tonal contrast was im- 
portant to stop seats appear- 
ing shabby, a demand Marx 

exploited In the highly suc- 
cessful "shield” pattern 
which remained in use fin: de- 
cades. These moquette seat 
covers were part of burgeon- 
ing Metroland. It is surpris- 
ing they don’t feature in a 
John Betjeman poem. 

Marx was the obvious 
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Wood works ... An early Marx book engraving for Francesca Altison’B A Childhood (1937) 


choice as designer ofuphol- 
stery fabrics for wartime util- 
ity furniture. She was ap- 
pointed to the design panel of 
the Utility Advisory Commit- 
tee, chaired by Gordon Rus- 
sell, and the- first of her de- 
signs, including SkeLda and 
Etora, date from 1914. She de- 
signed almost dll utility fab- 
rics produced from then until 
restrictions . were relaxed In 
1948. 

Here again the brief was 
rigorous. Because of wartime 
shortages of dye stuffs, she 
was at first allowed only four 
colours: rust, bine, green and 
cream. In order to avoid wast- 
age in cutting out, repeats 
hid to be Sept small . At a 
time when people were being 
bombed out of their homes, 
these new designs bad a role 
in comforting and cheering. 
The utility scheme affected all 

classes. It was the nearest 
Britain ever came to “art for 
the people.” Marx was in- 
volved closely in a unique ex- 
ercise in government-pre- 
scribed democratic design. 

She also kept up national 
morale with her children's 
books in wartime. For Bulgy 
the Barrage Balloon (1941), 
she bad to get official permis- 
sion to make drawings of the 
classified barrage balloon 
sites. For AfeZson the Kite of 
the King’s Naoy (1942), the 
Navy put on special demon- 
strations to show her how the 
balloons were launched. The 
Pigeon Ace, Marx’s tale of an 
intrepid carrier pigeon, with 
her marvellous auto-litho il- 
lustrations, was published in 
1944. 

She had by now become 
well known as a designer of 
book jackets, often with her 
own wood-engraved decora- 
tions. Marx designed Chatto’s 
small-scale Zodiac books (a 
style of book at present under- 
going a revival); King Pen- 
guins cm Greek Terracottas, 
British Railways, Russian 
Jams and Some British Moths. 
Proust enthusiasts still swoon 
over her dusty pink and blue 
dust cover for the Scott Mon- 
crieff translation. She was a 
transformer of the previously 
onconsidered trifle, designing 
wrapping paper, Christmas 
cards, ephemera with deeply 
professional and, one might 
argue, deeply female commit- 
ment She rethought the con- 
ventional boundaries of art 

Marco's passionate Interest 
in folk art was shared with 
her lifelong companion, Mar- 
garet Lambert, a historian 
and specialist in interna- 
tional relations. She and 
Marco lived together, fiercely 
protective erf each other, until 
Lambert’s death in 1995. 
Their first joint publication 
was When Victoria Began to 
Reign, a coronation scrap- 
book (1937). This drew on 
Marx's knowledge of chap- 
books, broadsheets, trade pat- 
tern papers and the “tup- 
pence coloured" toy theatre 
sheets she and Ravllious, as 
students, had bought from 
Pollock’s shop in Hoxton. She 
loved the quick dazzle of Lon- 
don performance art 

In 1946, she and Lambert 



Enid Marx ... a splendid Mrs Tiggy- Winkle figure in a male-dominated world alanirvjne 


completed their highly origi- 
nal survey of English Popular 
and Traditional Art. This was 
followed by their even more 
wide-ranging English Popular 
Art, well timed for the Festi- 
val of Britain in 1951. In these 
books, they explored the roots 
and the longevity of such 
well-loved English artefacts 
as Staffordshire pottery, 
painted bargeware, plaited 
corn dollies, gingerbread 
moulds, and traced the myste- 
rious unconscious connec- 
tions in popular art forms 
from all over the world. 

They were fascinated by 
this international language of 
pattern, colour, texture and 
technique. One of Marco's 
great causes — she was al- 
ways strong on causes — was 
the establishment of a 
national museum of folk art 
With her own collection prob- 


ably now destined for a gal - 1 
leiy at Compton Verney in’ 
Warwickshire, this vision 
should to some extent be 
realised. 

Her own substantial contri- 
bution to the folk art eff her 
country was the 1952 set of 
postage stamps. She arrived at 
a decorous and lovely solution 
to the problem of producing 
what sbe called “the national 
visiting card”, containing fate 
formal Dorothy Wilding por- 
trait of the Queen. These 
stamps were in use for 15 
years. In 1976, she designed the 
Christmas stamps, basing her 
design on the Opus Angtt- 
canum embroideries. The due 
to Marx’s visual richness, her 
supreme and radiant English- 
ness. is her way of making new 
connections with the past 

In 1944, she became a royal 
designer for industry and was 


always a regular attender at 
their meetings, a • splendidly 
eccentric Mrs Tiggy-Winkle 
figure in the male-dominated 
halls erf the Royal Society of 
Arts. She was a consummate 
portraitist of animals: cats, 
birds, butterflies, snails, wal- 
ruses. Her style of dress, muf- 
fled up in layer upon layer of 
woolly jerseys, even in mid- 
summer, gave her the look erf 
a charming small animal, her- 
self. Her wood engravings, 
woodcuts and lino cuts of 
wild life place her right at the 
centre of a British pictorial 
tradition that goes batik to 
Thomas Bewick. These are. 
for me, the quintessential 
Enid Marx. 


Fiona MacCarthy 


Enid Mane, designer, bom Octo- 
ber 20, 1902; died May 18, 1998 


Sergio Motta 


The big boy from Brazil 


S ERGIO Motta, who has 
died aged 57, was Bra- 
zil’s minister of commu- 
nications. More important, 
perhaps, was his closeness to 
the president Fernando Hen- 
riqne Cardoso. Commentators 
joked that Motta, known as 
“Serj§o" (Big Sergio) because 
of his impressive girth, or 
“the tractor” because of his 
style, was Cardoso's alter ego, 
saying what the president 
would have liked to have said. 

Born into a middle-class 
family, Motta studied engi- 
neering at a Sao Paulo univer- 
sity and got involved in left- 
wing politics- Like Cardoso, 
he was forced into exile after 
the 1964 military coop. Back 

in Brazfl, he joined the illegal, 

left-wing Catholic Popular 
Action, often providing shel- 
ter for dissidents- He left Pop- 


ular Action in 1968 — when 
some of its members opted for 
the armed struggle — got 
married, and became a busi- 
nessman. He helped found 
one of the country's leading 
left-wing newspapers. Movi- 
men to, and to help Cardoso 
set up what was to become a 
highly influential think tank, 
the Brazilian Centre of Analy- 
sis and Planning. 

His friendship with Car- 
doso deepened in the 1980s. 
when the pair bought a 
country estate. Motta became 
Cardoso's treasurer in the 
1994 elections and, once Car- 
doso was elected president, 
was appointed communica- 
tions minister. It was a key 
position. He skilfully oversaw 
the introduction of mobile 
phones, boosting the govern- 
ment's coffers with £9 billion 


— far more than had been an- 
ticipated. He died too soon to 
complete what should have 
been bis greatest achieve- 
ment — the privatisation of 
the obsolete telecommunica- 
tions system. At £20 billion, it 
should be Latin America’s 
largest privatisation. 

Motta was an astute politi- 
cal operator, who steamroll- 
ered key bills through con- 
gress, sometimes playing by 
the corrupt rules of the dis- 
credited Brazilian system. 
Taped conversations suggest 
. that he paid several congress- 
men to persuade them to back 
a constitutional amendment 
to allow Cardoso to run for a 
second term of office. 

Yet Motta, passionate and 
aggressively outspoken, often 
embarrassed Cardoso with 
his bluntness. He scathingly 


attacked politicians in Cardo- 
so's coalition government and 
once warned a group of con- 
gressmen. not to oppose the 
president. "Cardoso is so 
tough”, he said “that his testi- 
cles are jet Mack”. Exasper- 
ated with a social welfare 
organisation run by the presi- 
dent’s wife, Ruth Cardoso, he 
labelled it "sociological 
masturbation”. 

For many years Motta suf- 
fered from health problems. 
He was a diabetic, had a lung 
disease, and high blood pres- 
sure. Overweight, he refused 
to diet A workaholic in love 
with power, he once 
remarked prophetically: “IT1 
end up sacrificing my life for 
this government”. After his 
lung infection began to 
worsen recently, he defied 
doctor’s orders and appeared 
In public with tubes in his 
nose, linked to an oxygen can- 
nister. When friends joked 
that “Big Sefgio” was full of 
gas, he replied: “it's 20 dollars 
a snort”. 

Motta abandoned many of 
his earlier political convic- 


tions but retained some ideal- 
ism perhaps even more than 
President Cardoso. His vision 
was of a modern Brazil, 
which he believed Cardoso's 
government alone could 
deliver. 

He was determined that 
windfall payments from the 
government’s ambitious priva- 
tisation programme should be 
used to tackle what he saw as 
the country’s most pressing 
problem — the 30 million Bra- 
zilians living below the pov- 
erty line. Eds last message to 
the president — sent by fax 
just before be was taken into 
the operating theatre — was 
unequivocal: " Don't think 
small. Fulfill your historic des- 
tiny. You must lead the trans- 
formation <rf our country". 

Motta is survived by his 
wife. Wilma, and daughter, 
Juliana. 
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Sue Branford 
and Jan Rocha 


Sergio Motta. pottfefan and po- 
litical adviser, bom November 
26, 1940: died April 19, 1998 


Prof John Ball, mathemati - 1 
clan, 50; John Bradbury, vio- 
linist, 54; Christopher I 
Chope, Conservative MP, 51; 
Dr Edward de Bono, lateral | 
thinker, 65; Amanda de Ca- , 
denet, actress, 26; Dame Ann I 
Ebs worth, High Court judge, i 
61; Nora Ephroa, screen- 1 
writer and director, 57; i 
James Fox, actor, 59; Prof I 
Gi ll ia n Gehring, solid state I 
physicist, 57; Morna 
Hookey, Prof of Divinity, 67; 
Helen Jackson, Labour MP, 
59; David Jacobs, broad- 
caster, 72; Grace Jones, rock 
singer, 46; Robert Kilroy- 
Silk, broadcaster. 5& Oliver 
Letwin, Conservative MP, 42; 
Noel Mander, organ maker, 
86; Paul Moriarty, actor, 52; 
Dr Max Perutz. Nobel laure- 
ate, molecular biologist, 84; 
Pete Townshend, guitarist, 
singer, poetry editor, 53; 
Stephen Varcoe, baritone, 
49; Sandy Wilson, composer 
and playwright, 74; Victoria 
Wood, comedienne, 45. 
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SOMERSET: The wettest 
April this century was hard 
on sheep. Some were knee- 
deep in waterlogged ground, 
pnA many lambs died from 
pneumonia. The lovingly 
tended “Bowflock” of pedi- 
gree Shetlaxute was protected. 

Their wide barn provided a 
separate stall for each preg- 
nant ewe and her young when 
bom. Dry straw covered the 
floor, a new layer being ap- 
plied each time the damp 
seeped through or under the 
walls. This provision was 
costly but the result is good. It 
was last Guy Fawkes' Night 
that the champion ram was 
introduced for a month. So 
far, 22 ewes have produced 33 
young. None has been lost, 
and one ewe has yet to Iamb. 
The way she wanders in a 
irinr! of trance, and does not 
bother with the feeding 
trough, shows that her time is 


near. This was only the 
second day out in the sun- 
shine for the new lambs, some 
four weeks old, some only a 
day or two. But each lamb’s 
strong bond with its mother 
is evident in anxious, bleating 
searches followed by enthusi- 
astic re-unions and vigorous 
suckling. Play oh the pile of 
Straw hates quickly distin- 
guishes the most confident 
and adventurous from the 
more timid that hesitate on 
the fringe. 

A few adult “wethers,” 
rams castrated at birth make 
a useful contribution to soci- 
ety. Uncompetitive, calm and 
companionable, they are per- 
manent, benevolent uncles to 
each generation. One beauti- 
fully compact and straight- 
backed ram-lamb, with a 
smooth and even fleece, looks 
like a future champion. 

JOHN VALUNS 


IN A feature on child abuse, 
Pages 2 and 3, Society, May 
1 13, we referred to Bernard 
Greaves, “the one-time lead- 
I ing Liberal activist who be- 
came a friend of [Frank] 
Beck”. Beck was sentenced to 
life imprisonment for abusing 
young people in his care- Mr 
Greaves wishes us to make 
clear that his involvement 
with Beck, from the start and 
throughout, was professional 
as a member of Beck's legal 
defence team. At the time of 
Beck’s death, the team was 
preparing to apply for leave to 
appeal in the belief that Beck 
was the victim of a grave 
miscarriage of justice and 
that he was innocent of the 
charges of sexual abuse 
against adolescents in his 
care, of which he had been 
convicted. Bernard Greaves 
has asked us to say that he 
does not condone any form of 


physical or sexual abuse or 
emotional exploitation of chil- 
dren or young people either 
in care or elsewhere. 


IN THE Jobs & Money sec- 
tion, Page 10, May 16, we said, 
“ . . it is a fair bet that the 
German mark will switch as 
near one mark into two euro 
as makes no matter”. We 
should have said one euro 
■will be worth about two 
marks, about 68 pence at cur- 
rent values. 


IN A report on Page 9 yester- 
day about monuments in Dub- 
lin which became targets of 
protest in the Troubles, we 
said, “George H and his horse 
were blown up to mark the 
coronation of George VH" We 
should have said George VL 


IN OUR article. Songwriters 
of the world unite!, <52, pages 
10 and il. May 14, we referred 
to Lonnie Donegan’s cover of 
a Woody Guthrie song, the 
title of which we misspelt as 
Grand Cootie Dam. The song 
is about the bunding of the 
Grand Coulee Dam in Wash- 
ington state. There is no con- 
nection with the term codie. 


ANOTHER appearance for 
peddle when pedal was 
meant On Page 6, May 15, in 
a story headed. Water bike 
rides the waves’ we said “vol- 
unteers peddled [pedalled] fu- 
riously" and referred to "ped- 
dle [pedal] power”. 
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IN OPEN Door, the readers' 
editor’s column. Page 2, the 
Saturday section. May 16 , 
Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 
was miscalled a dictionary. 


COLBMN. Alan Tom Cotwam, KuSpttr 
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trtn to bo anmunetd. 
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Analysis 

Releasing pri 



A freedom 
fumble that 
coidd wreck 
the peace 

Freeing political prisoners is part of any treaty process: after 
all, today’s terrorists can become tomorrow’s leaders. But 
timing is of the essence. Ewen MacAskill reports 


I £A and loyalist prison- 
ers who have been 
released or are on die 
verge of freedom were 
responsible for much of 
the murder and mayhem 
during the Troubles. Little 
argument about that But they 
are also being blamed this 
week. nnJairix fin: jeopardis- 
ing the chances of a decisive 
vote in Friday's referendum 
on the Good Friday settle- 
ment 

The fragility of the referen- 
dum campaign is the direct 
result of political miscalcula- 
tion. rather the prisoners 
themselves. The transfer of 
the IRA Balcombe Street gang 
from England to Portlaoise 
prison, in the Republic was not 
a mistake. Even allowing the 
tour men out temporarily 
might not have been a prob- 
lem. The mistake was allow- 
ing the prisoners to appear at 
the Sinn Fein conference, fists 
punching the aic a defiant vic- 
tory salute that left unionists 
queasy The Irish Government 
believed that their presence at 
the conference was necessary 
to tDt the ' Sinn Fein vote . in 
favour of the settlement 
Wrong. Sinn Fein would have 
voted for the deal anyway 
The second error, one that 
has appalled Downing Street 
because of its cadchanded- 
ness, was the temporary 
release of Michael Stone; a 


loyalist hero for his one-man 
slaughter at the republican 
graves at Belfast's MUttown 
Cemetery The day before or a 
day later and tt might not have 
mattered too much; but to do 
so just aa the Prime Minister 
was in Belfast was a bad mis- 
calculation, allowing Stone to 
overshadow Ttany Blair's visit 
But neither incident, no 
matter how repugnant to 
either the uni (mist or nation- 
alist communities, should be a 
reason to vote No in the refer- 
endum. Prisoner release is a 
necessary part of any conflict 
resolution. It m igh t be 
impajatflhte but there is no 
alternative to flowing it 
Throughout the worid, such 
releases have been central to 
ending civil wars, guerrilla 
actions and colonial revolt 
Britain repeatedly has had to 
allow out of jail the activists 
who had led armed struggles 
to end the status of their 
countries as British colonies, 
and bid' tor indepe n d e n c e. 
Kenya, with its years of Man 
Mau terrorism to toe 1950s 
and CyprCts with its period of 
Boka terrorism are two cases 
to point Germans France, 
Italy and Spain, in their 
capacity as colonial powers, 
have all been forced to accept 
the reality of prisoner release 
to try to resolve recent guer- 
rilla disputes.- Only to France 
did this backfire in toe 1960s. 


when many of the released 
guerrillas opted to return to 
violence. 

Both the British and Irish 
governments share part of the 
blame in not preparing the 
population of Northern Ire- 
land for prisoner release Ever 
since the IRA. ceasefire in 
1994. it was inevitable that 
some convicted bombers and 
murderers would be released 
eariy from prison — and that 
both, pro t estant and catholic 
communities would have to 
live with that reality 
While the issue was repeat- 
edly discussed in private, the 
pnhlic went through the 
Downing Street declaration, 
the framework document and 
aQ the other political 
mflnnn«» prln g » without being 
ftiM nrpHrifty that the final 
deal would involve the release 
of prisoners. 

A BOOK entitled 
An Introduction 
To Northern Ire- 
land issued by 
toe Government 
through HMSO 
in 1995 boldly opened a section 
by stating: “There are no polit- 
ical prisoners to Northern Ire- 
land. All those sentenced to 
tppna of imprisonment have 
been convicted of criminal 
offences by toe coortspi.” 
That sounds hollow in the 
light of recent events. The 


fail ore of both administra- 
tions to prepare toe ground on 
prisoner release will have 
serious consequences if th e 
referendum delivers a strong 
unionist No vote; toe best 
chance erf peace to decades 
screwed up. 

It would not have been that 
difficult to sen. Former 
inmates are extremely visible 
to Belfast and Derry Unlike ex- 
cons to England who usually 
prefer to hide their past, in the 
republican a n d loyalist areas 
of Northern Ireland those who 
get out often parade the fact 
they have done tinw inside. 
Releases are celebrated with 
elaborate parties. The Felons 
Chib to Belfast, with a mixture 
cf black humour and pride, 
awards membership only to 
those who have been in prison. 

In all, there are about 15.000 
men and women free in North- 
ern Ireland who have served 
prison sentences for offences 
connected directly to toe 


Troubles. Many have dropped 
ba ^if into anonymous civilian 
lives, hut others are now 
prominent in democratic poli- 
tics, to spite of their bloody 
and brutal past, frequently on 
television as spokesm e n For 
Sinn Feiii and the small loyal- 
ist parties. Prisoners are part 
of toe political culture. 

It the population fears that 
the men — and women — of 
violence will continue to 


offend even after a settlement 
is accepted, then that at least 
is ungrounded: only a tiny 
proportion of those released 
commit farther crimes. About 
450 have been released in toe 
last decade and only 18 have 
been re-imprisoned; of those 
only two were for paramili- 
tary activity Many having 
read extensively while behind 
bars, become extremely politi- 
cal , some become Christians, 
Knrm» torn a gains t their for- 
mer selves, such as Sean 
O’Callaghan, the ex-IRA man 
whose autobiography is oat 
this week denouncing those 
he used to work with. 

The numbers involved are 
modi smaller than is often 
realised. In prison to North- 
ern Ireland as of yesterday 
there were only L52-4 fomatwa, 


for crimes ranging from mur- 
der to fine default Out of a 
population of 1 minion, partic- 
ularly one which has been at 
war with itself far three 
decades, it is a remarkably 
otiaTI figure. The n umb er to 
jafl. an paramilitary offences is 
only 504, of whom 68 are 
awaiting trial. And that is not 
just because erf prisoner 
release: even before toe IRA 
ceasefire, those in jail for para- 
military activity were not that 
high. In. the Republic, the pic- 
ture is much the same: there 
are only 34 IRA prisoners left 
All loyalist prisoners in the 
Republic have been trans- 
ferred to Northern Ireland. 

Both govern m e n ts have 
used the prisoners as pawns 
over the last yeac releasing or 
transferring some whenever 
negotiations with Sinn Fein, 
or to a lesser extant the loyal- 
ist paramilitaries. have 
become difficult Between 


May 96 and May 98, 28 Repub- 
licans were transferred from 
England to Portlaoise. 17 of 


them since last December. 

While there has been out- 
cry over the last week as tele- 
vision has re-run clips of the 
Balcombe Street gang, toe 


steady release of detainees 
over the last few months, usu- 
ally in the absence of cam- 
eras, generated little beat If 
toe referendum vote is Yes, a 
special body will be set up to 
decide on toe prisoner issue. 
They will be out only on 
licence: put hack to if toe 


ceasefires are broken. By 2000, 
almost all those imprisoned 
for paramilitary activity win. 
be free If peace holds. Even 
without the deal, toe bulk 
would have been out anyway 
The British Government 
during toe years when it was 
forced to give up its empire, 
often had to release those 


whom it had put in prison for 
terrorist offences, such as 
Jamo Kcnyatta. who went on 
to become prime minister of 
independent Kenya. Release 
was almost always the out- 
come, thoug h the tactics var- 
ied from country to country 
One ploy used in Kenya, was 
to release those mast likely to 
agree to an T»rwimmnri«t 1nn 

while keeping toe extremists 
in jail. 

The struggle for indepen- 
dence by Cyprus was particu- 
larly bitter to the 1950s, with 
the leaders of the movement 
for union with Greece fer- 
menting violence and death. 
The future of Boka leaders 
who had been convicted of 
crimes and imprisoned by the 
British during toe years of 
terror was a crucial factor to 
the settlement While a gen- 
eral amnesty was granted to 
all activists who had commit. 
ted crimes, it was decided that 
23 top Eoka men held in pris- 
ons in B ritain should not be 
allowed to retom home in the 
early years of toe republic, 
and part of the agreement was 
that they should be released 
and sent to live to Greece. 

There are closer examples 
elsewhere in Europe. Dr 
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The Balcombe Street siege 
r, Hugh Doherty 
for a day, was a hero to 
the Sinn Fein conference 
last week, but may have 
jeopardised a Yes vote in 
toe referendum 

PHOTOGRAPH: ALAN LEWS 


Michael Page, a researcher in 
toe department of peace stud- 
ies at Bradford University who 
has made a study erf prisoner 
release, pointed to the split to 
toe Basque terrorist group 
ETA that led one half ETAPM, 
to give up violence accompa- 
nied by prisoner releases aret 
eventually merge with the 
Spanish Socialist Party(2). 

In Italy toe release of pris- 
oners eady helped to under- 
mine Prima tinea, a small 
leftwing group aligned with 
the Red Brigades. France, how- 
ever offered a wide amnesty to 
imprisoned members of toe 
leftist Action Directe as well as 
French Basque, Breton and 
Coraican gunmen, introduced 
as part of President Mitter- 
rand's election pledges to 1981, 
it produced mixed reactions. 
About 20 per cent of those 
released are believed to have 
re-offended. 

T HE triumphalism 
shown at the Sinn 
Fein conference 
was not by itself 
toe reason for the 
hardening up of 
the No vote over the last week. 
Many unionists had been 
swttbertog, looking for a rea- 
son to vote against the settle- 
ment The Balcombe Street 
gang and Michael Stone gave 
them a reason to drop into the 
No camp. 

Some people cannot forget 
or forgive those involved in 
the violence. But as the North- 
ern Ireland Secretary Mo 
Mowlam, and even the fami- 
lies of the victims of the vio- 
lence have pointed out, the 
dead cannot be brought hack 
and the release of prisoners 
offers a chance to prevent 
more pointless slaughter 


So u rce s; (1) Aspects of Britain: 
Northern Ireland. HMSO. 1 995. 
Psge41; (2) Michael Page, 
department of peaossttxflaa, 
Bradford University, PhD on 
prisoner release and conflicts. 
QnpMcs aowetas South 
Africa's Truth Commission: 
document prepared for Human 
Bights wWatch by Bronwen 
Manby. 

Graphics; Steve Vjfltere. 

—die Matt Keating. 

Ewan MacAskill is the Guardian's 
Chief Pofltfcal correspondent 
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Societies protest at new tax 


Anger at ruling 
to levy funds for 
Bank of England 


the building societies are for ties wffl be used to fund the Bradford * S? bSn toil 

the . first time being asked to Bank’s operations, lncLuding. man wluch^ have ^ ^ become 

contribute to the coat of the the work of the Monetary seeking touse mS. pohUdy accountable to 
operations of the Bank, in Policy Committee which, sets those ^ that will be financing 

what in effect is a tax on their interest rates. their and i+s operations. 

The. building societies lower mortgage charges aim usoperau c ^ iins for 
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Notebook 

Going, going, gone 
to French art-lover 


1 members. The . building societies tower mortgage cnai 

The bandings societies be- point ont that in other higher erf the more openness- in the Bankas 
lieve that the new scheme, oonntrlMj toe operations of Thedhedor^^^t™ annual report over income 
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charges cm their operations mally funded by the Trea- C^^id general meeUng at 
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Financial Editor 


T HE building societ- 
ies are protesting 
strongly to the Gov- 
ernment over its 
ruling that they 
must make special deposits 
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the Bank at an annual cost of dal services providers, like Bank will be la 
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the Justice Dejaruuc 
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the Bank of England have Under the terms of 
w, fr»t- hu Hu» Rank of England Act. 
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from its biggest shareholder, . gn t supplier of per- 

Joe Lewis, and SBC t computer opera tingsys- 

qad it not been for behind- so s_ plainly anti-coin- 

iSSenes intervention by de privtog PC makers 
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Under the new scheme to be 
launched on June L the build- 
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Christie’s board and SBC sue dispute st nkes both at 
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Warburg — investors may 
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disadvantaged. 
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Rothko. This might seem fflte 
another case of a rich busi- 
nessman buying a company 
because he likes it but it is 
more far reaching than that 
In recent times auction 
houses have found they need 
increasing capital if they are 
to compete on the world stage. 
TO secure the biggest sale — 
like that of the Gam collec- 
tion which raised $206 million 
tha mirnon 


hdpsT but the stock market 
The group’s shares were 
down 5 per cent in Monday^ 
trading: that may prove , just 
the start 


Drug advances 


i IR Richard Sykes did his 
.best to avoid discussion 
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tales and collections for sale. company, file chairman 
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modity or stock market actu- 
ally controlling the market- 
maker would cause the 
regulator severe aggravation. 

In the case of toe art mar- 
ket, toe concept of Chinese 
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a relatively good outcome. 

In addition to reporting 
sales upsurges for the mi- 
graine product Imigran and 
the depression drug Wellbu- 
trin. Sir Richard was also 
able to point to a promising 
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Petrol retailers condemn findings as 
bland and cosy, reports ROGER COWE 
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Christie's tradition is to be 
preserved, then there may be 
a case Tor increased transpar- 
ency. enforced perhaps by toe 
Office of Fair Trading. 
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eration for its diabetes 
product Romozin. 

If all this was positive, none 
of it was quite as eyecatching 
as developments in the US 
where a stream of biotech 
companies reported advances 
in cancer treatment at the 
American Society of Clinical 
Oncology’s annual meetings. 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 1 3 


Graham Rock expects a bofd show from Alec Stewart’s talented colt in the Predominate Stakes at Goodwood 

Mutamam can stake his Derby claim 


T HERE are few out- 
standing clues for 
those attempting to 
unravel the 1998 vo- 
aaione Derby, but one poten- 
tially interesting contender. 
Mutamam. makes his sea- 
sonal reappearance in the 
Tote Predominate stakes at 
Goodwood today. An impres- 
sive victory would see a dra- 
matic reduction in bis pres- 
ent odds of 20 - 1 . 

Successful on his first two 
starts, at LtogfieM and Ches- 
ter, Alec Stewart's colt at- 
tempted to complete his hat- 
trick In the Group One 
Racing Post Trophy at Don- 
caster and was far from dis- 
graced in finishing third, 
about a length behind Sara- 
toga Springs and Mudeer. 
who fought out a close finish. 
Saratoga Springs became one 
of the favourites for the Derby 
after winning the Dante 
• Stakes at York. 

A reproduction of his Don- 
caster performance would put 
Mutamam’ s five rivals firmly 
m their place, but he ran 
more creditably than the bare 
form might suggest, staying 
on very strongly in the final 
quarter mile, having been 
hampered by the runner-up 
three furlongs out With a 
clear run he would have g one 
close. 

Mutamam was cut from 
25-1 to 16-1 by Ladbrokes on 
Saturday following a useful 
gallop over seven furlongs on 
the Limekilns at Newmarket 
Ridden by Richard HIHs, he 
travelled smoothly in behind 
Dream of Nurmi and Ghutah, 
and quickened to join them 
wth minimal effort 
It will be disappointing if 
Mutamam (3.10) cannot beat 
Sensory, who chased home Dr 
Pong (fourth to Saratoga 
Springs last week) at New- 
market last time, and Little 
Indian, who has been a shade 
disappointing this season. 

Those wanting to back Star 
Talent (3.40) in the Tote 
Jackpot Stakes should move 
early. Ian Balding's handicap- 
per saw little daylight when 
seventh to Virtual Reality at- 
Bath nine days ago, finishing 
foil of running. Conspicuous, 
just head of him in fifth, was 
another without much room 
in the dosing stages. 

As a result of Star Talent 
tumbling down the handicap, 
and his recent misfortune 
being widely reported, he is 
likely to be a popular choice, 
and the 9-2 generally avail- 
able may have disappeared 
long before the morning mists 
have cleared. 

Apache Red (2.40) was 
also unlucky last time, and 
can win the Chichester Festi- 



Timely ran . . . Zorba hits the front dose home on his way to a short-head victory at Southwell yesterday 
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val Theatre Handicap. He fin- 
ished a creditable fourth to 
stable companion Hill Magic 
in a strongly-contested race 
over six furlongs at Lingfield 
last time, but was unfavoured 
by the draw and raced in the 
centre of the course, finishing 
clear of those who accompa- 
nied him, but only a length 
behind the winner. 

Adjutant went down by 
three-quarters of a length to 
Jlla at Newmarket last time, 
and should be thereabouts 

a gain. 

Iceband finished a long way 
behind in the same race, his 
seasonal reappearance, hut 
will be fitter this time and 
John Gosden has booked Pat 
Eddery. Significant improve- 
ment can be anticipated, but 
this looks a good opportunity 
for Apache Red. 

Knxnalt (4.45) was one of 
Godolphin’s disappointments 
last season, but he ran well on 
his first outing for Ed Dunlop 
at Newmarket, going down by 
three-quarters of a length to 
Double Splendour, with Hit 
The Roof three and a half 


lengths back in third. On 
today’s terms he should con- 
firm his superiority over Hit 
The Roof in the High Wood 
Conditions Stakes. 

Incidentally. Ed Dunlop 
said yesterday that Monaas- 
sEb would miss the Green- 
lands Stakes at The Curragh 
thta weekend: his high-class 
sprinter finished “distressed" 
after the Duke Of York 
Stakes. 

‘'Something was amiss," he 
said. “He seems fine now, but 
we’re giving him an easy 
week.” Monaassib will be 
trained for the Cork and Or- 
rery Stakes, in which he fin- 
ished fourth to Royal Ap- 
plause last year. 

One of KmnaJfs more inter- 
esting opponents here will be 
Hurricane State. Now In his 
third season, he has run only 
four times, and cut little ice 
when fifth of six to Carranita 
at Hay dock on his only start 
of the season. His form on the 
gallops at Manton suggests he 
is Group class; today we 
should discover if Hurricane 
State Is worth the wait 


New face for Newmarket 


N EXT year’s Cam- 
bridgeshire will be 
run over 10 fhrlongs 
and the Cesarewitch over 
two miles, writes Graham 
Rock . 

Newmarket announced 
these changes not because 
two of the oldest handicaps 
In the Racing Calendar 
need revision, but because 
the Rowley Mile conrse will 
be closed for the construc- 
tion of a £16 wiiiiiim grand- 
stand that win take the 
headquarters of racing into 
the next millennium. 

The new building will ac- 
commodate 10,000 race- 
goers and includes a pan- 
oramic restaurant, luxury 
private boxes, scenic lifts 
and the latest video wall 
technology In the betting 
and refreshment areas. 

The multi-purpose com- 
plex has been designed by 


the Leeds-based architects 
Goddard Wybor, who devel- 
oped the Knavesmire Stand 
at York. Work will begin in 
November this year, and 
should be finished early in 
the year 2000. r 

The venture, partly 
funded by the Levy Board, 
will complete a three-stage 
development plan launched 
12 years ago. Peter Player, 
chairman of Newmarket 
Racecourses Trust, said the 
Millennium Grandstand 
would be in keeping with 
the course’s status as the 
international headquarters 
of racing. 

Former champion jockey 
Willie Carson, who man- 
ages the Thoroughbred 
Corporation horses, has an- 
nounced that Dr Fong will 
miss the Derby. Henry Cec- 
il’s colt seemed not to stay 
an extended mile and a 


quarter when beaten into 
fourth behind Saratoga 
Springs at York. He will be 
prepared for the nine-fhr- 
long Prix Jean Prat at 
Chantilly a week on 
Sunday. 

• Zoe Green has been 
banned from training for 
three years. 

The 37-year-old gave up 
her licence in March, but 
last week the Disciplinary 
Committee decided that she 
had infringed rules rele- 
vant to the registration of 
employees, and to the main- 
tenance of financial 
records. 

They concluded that she 
had misled Jockey Chib in- 
vestigating officers over 
the empfoment record of 
one staff member, and over 
the avallabUty of PAYE ac- 
counts. The committee 
fined her £500. 


Rugby League 

Read-my-lips 
video is nasty 
for Gregory 
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A ndy Gregory, sal- 
ford’s controversial 
coach, is heading for 
more trouble with the game's 
authorities following an inci- 
dent in Sunday's televised 
match against Sheffield 
Eagles. 

A close-up of Gregory in his 
usual position near the touch- 
line midway through the 
second half showed him 
mouthing an obscenity after 
the St Helens referee Steve 
Ganson had awarded a penal- 
ty to Sheffield. 

Geoff Berry, the Rugby 
Football League’s controller 
of referees, studied the Inci- 
dent on the match video yes- 
terday and his recommenda- 
tions win be considered by 
the League’s operational 
board today. 

Gregory has found himself 
In hot water for his criticisms 
of referees on a number of oc- 
casions, notably after last sea- 
son’s defeat at Leeds when he 
called Bob Connolly “a strut- 
ter and a poser" and was 
given a suspended £1.500 fine 
with a warning about his 
future conduct. 

He is known to have be- 
come disillusioned with the 
authorities after that punish- 
ment and any forth er trouble 
would inevitably lead to spec- 
ulation about his fhture 

following the rumours that he 
was on the brink of resigna- 
tion earlier this year — 
rumours which both Gregory 
and Salford strenuously 
denied. 

Gregory was reluctant to 
comment on the issue yester- 
day hut said: *Tm an emo- 
tional coach just as I was an 


emotional player, and I live 
every game froi n the touch- 
line. But anything I said was 
to myself not to anyone else, 
and if they are going to pun- 
ish me because they stick a 
camera in my face, that 
doesn’t seem right ” 

Injuries may force Bradford 
Bulls to venture Into the 
transfer market this week. 
They have almost certainly 
lost Warren Jowitt for the 
rest of the season with a knee 
ligament injury sustained 10 
minutes from the end of the 
21-16 defeat by Halifax Blue 
Sox, and with Paul Anderson 
also ruled out unto, next year 
with a similar problem Brad- 
ford are running short of 
props. 

They have been linked with 
Terry O’Connor, the Great 
Britain front-row who ib cur- 
rently out of favour at Wigan, 
but the Bulls coach Matthew 
Elliott said yesterday: “No 
one ft r> m *"hic club hog made 
an approach to Wigan for 
O’Connor. And if we’re going 
to sign anybody it is going to 
take a change in attitude In 
the other Super League clubs. 
R>r some reason we have not 
been having a great deal of 
success to buying players this 
year." 

Elliott hopes to have Stuart 
Spruce. Bernard Dwyer anti 
Brian McDermott back for 
Friday night’s trip to Castle- 
ford. Ail three missed the 
Halifax game but Spruce 
returned to training yester- 
day for the first time since 
suffering a back injury two 
weeks ago; Dwyer and McDer- 
mott are recovering from a 
dead leg and a virus 
respectively. 

Castleford will have Brad 
Davis back from injury. 


Hull eye Murdock as fracture 
ends Tomlinson's season 


H ULL have targeted Wig- 
an’s Craig Murdock and 
the St Helens pair of Earle 
Hammond and Dean Busby as 
possible replacements for 
Glen Tomlinson, their Aus- 
tralian scram-baif who broke 
his leg at St Helens on Sun- 
day, writes Andy Wilson. 

“It’s abad break of the shin 
bone which will keep Glen 
out for the rest of the season, 
and we need to strengthen at 
half-back as a matter of ur- 
gency,” said their coach Peter 
Walsh. 

Of their three targets, Mur- 
dock is foe only specialist 
scrum-half The 24-year-old 
Cumbrian has been at Wigan 
since 1993 but has played 


second fiddle to Shaun Ed- 
wards and now Tony Smith. 
The Wigan board will con- 
sider Hun’s approach today. 

Saints are prepared to allow 
Busby, a 26-year-old loose for- 
ward who joined them from 
Hull in 1965. to return to The 
Boulevard on lour with a 
view to a permanent deal, but 
the Knowaley Road chief exec- 
utive David Howes described 
any inquiry for Hammond as 
“anon-starter". 

Super League attendances 
contone to rise, with week- 
end gates of 16,000 at Leeds 
and 16^37 at Bradford helping 
to create a record aggregate cf 
54,901 for the sixth round of 
matches. 
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Trainer watch 
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Football 


Gazza 1 
Hoddle 



England caught cold and dumped 


forgiveness 


Martin Thorpe on the latest concern about 
the state of England’s most gifted player 




LENN HODDLE has eyes to he raised to the heav- 
naraiy given the im- ens when he admitted that his 

pression recently of “No. i dream*' was not to win 

. someone experienc- the World Cup but “to see a 
mg a crisis of faith. But as the UFO. I’ve raid books and 
England squad began World magazines, bought videos and 
Cup training in earnest yes- everything. UFOs are a de£L- 
terday. the national coach nite fact; I even think they 
does appear to be harbouring stop and pull people on board 
growing doubts about the ex- for a couple of hours " 
istence of Paul Gascoigne. There will be those who wffl 

, s Pub-player look at his general behaviour 

oie-st^ ie has thus far been and say here is a maw speak- 
met with Hoddle s charitable mg from personal experience 
understand mg. But with the But for others who had previ- 
bjg kick-off only 22 days and ously thought Gazza's celes- 
three warm-up friendlies tial links were confined to 
a ^ ay, ~ contm “ ing reports Mars bars or maybe the cock- I 
about Gazza's binges, plus his tail lounge at Placet Hally- 
embarrassing performance wood, it is tedious to observe 
on television mocking his that once again he has handed 
smoking habit by cramming his detractors a stick to beat 
his mouth with cigarettes, are him with, 
testing even HodcDe’s belief In just as the build-up to Euro 
the power of forgiveness. 96 was dominated by Gam’s 
“Certain things worry me," involvement in the notorious 
the England coach admitted, dentist’s chair incident in 
“I said I was going to give Hong Kong and by the flight 
Paul an opportunity to learn home in which the 747 was 
and open his mind a bit and damaged, though not by htm J 
see what he can achieve. I so this build-up threatens to 
think he did take that oppor- be dominated by his relation- 
tunity, and I think he has now ship with another form <rf 
Ihllen back a bit." transport 

This characteristic is fine Hoddle is obviously hoping 
on the pitch, where Gas- that, like G arza in conversa- 
coigne's role has been in- tion. once he gets on to the 
creasingly to play deeper, but football his brain win click in. 
not off it. Add to that the con- 





■toe quart to nTugday^lgJ^ 

Crunch 
lime for 
Kendall 



and 

Everton 


r 


Ian Boss 


T HE Everton manager 
Howard Kendall expects 
to learn this morning 


% 



< v ru • -. 


not off it Add to that the con- "In our first training session 

^ A— ^ ^ - the «orer of Anna's second goal, tantalises Rogers (centre, and Elliott 

ning to question the omnipo- The shake-out from the cur- Toulon Under-21 Tournament: Argentina 2 England 0 


PATRICK GARDW 


ning to question the omnipo- 
tence of the only player 
capable of taking the England 
team on to a higher plane. 

This is a question as much 
about the state of English 
football as the state of Gazza, 
for although several English 
players can match his ability 
with a drink, none can ma tch 
his ability with a ball. 

Unfortunately Gazza’s daz- 
zling unpredictability is not 
confined to the pitch. And 
yesterday he caused more 



The shake-out from the cur- 1 
rent band of 30 will be made 
after England’s final two I I 
friendlies against Morocco L^J ^ 
and Belgium in Casablanca. I I 
These games, plus Satur- ■ * ^ 

day's Wembley date against 
Saudi Arabia. wiQ present 
Hoddle with a balancing act : . — 7-. — 

He will want to give a final ~!”' 8 Kadclen 
form-and-fitness test to those ,n Mano *** u * 
whose places hang in the bal- 
ance such as Ian Walker, Dar- ■•N6E 
ren Anderton, Paul Merson, L_ a di 
Les Ferdinand, Dion Dublin. tactl 

Andy Hinchclifie, Nicky Butt Lum first 
and Robert Lee. But he wiU and win a 
also want to give his starting on how t 
line-up for the first game erf advantage, 
the finals against Tunisia on Argentis 
June 15 as much time to go thixn 
together as practically finals, prod 
possible. first-half d 

Then it is down to fate, they scored 
form and maybe even Hod- land, on t 


Heskey’s blunder proves costly 


containment was shot to I Into the hearts of the de- 1 moved three goals clear 1 shot wide. With Argentina 


shreds as the South Ameri- fence led to Eddie Howe, 


can youngsters scored though under, no pressure. 


NGLAND were given 
a double lesson In 
tactics by Argentina: 


twice in 
minutes. 


the first 


conceed a needless corner. 
From the kick Bmih Hes- 


wben Quintana’s glancing 
header went inches wide. 


now content to soak up the 
England pressure, the game 


The England coach Peter I fizzled out Argentina gave 


Taylor used all three sub- En glan d a lesson in how to 


They were ahead as early hey decided to chest the statutes in the second half defend 


as the sixth minute. The ball down, but his control I in an effort to restore some 


first an how togo out midfielder Joan Riquelme let him down badly and the credibility and respect- 


and win a game, and then threaded a ball into the ball fell into the path of the ability to the scoreline. A 


on how to preserve an 


Argentina, needing a win ner of the net gave the Ips- 
to go through to the semi- wich goalkeeper Richard 


finals, produced a stunning I Wright no cbance. 


flrst-half display in which 
they scored two goals. Eng- 
land, on the other hand. 


path of Diego Qnintana striker Francisco Guer- Kieron Dyer cross was met 
whose low shot Into the cor- rero. He could not believe by the substitute Rory 
ner of the net gave the Ips- his Inck and needed np Allen bnt his looping 
wich goalkeeper Richard second invitation to stab header flew over the bar. 
Wright no chance. the ball home. In the 73rd minute Allen 


die's belief in God. Recently needed only a draw to pro- 


he suggested that life is like a 
film: “God’s the director and 
we are playing the parts." 
The question is. if God is the 
director, who is the producer? 


England's woes contin- 
ued 10 minutes later when, 
after a comedy of errors, 
they went Anther behind. 


England attempted to get I had a further opportunity 


which they will do well to 
heed for the future. 

Afterwards Taylor said: 
“It was a fair result. I’ve 
got no complaints. They 
scored two terrific goals 
which gave us a moniitniii 
to climb.” 


back in the game when a [ to cut the deficit when he 


Frank Lampard free-kick 1 ran on to a searching 


was well saved Albano Bi- 


gness but their policy of ) A harmless-looking ball J wurri, but Argentina almost 


through ball but, from an 
acute angle, he polled his 


ArvMtlna (4-4-2): Blzorrl: Oulrog*. 
IVvarola. Cum. Somuet Dier. Rhjuelim, 
Quintana. Uarfcic ScaJwri. Guerrero, 
■agtaid (5-3-2J: Wright Dyer. How*. 
Curtis. Ellloa. Rogers; Oakley. Cairagher. 
Lampard; Heskey. Bent 

M Wegereei (Holland). 


Tennis 


Whichever way the Englan d I ■ WlfflS I Cycling I SpOrt in Dfief I to 

coach looks at it, he cannot -T. „• ZZ. 7 

escape the Gazza problem. I ichor ohninc ho tart II ho I to — . — — B firjf _ 


Sport in brief 


No. 2 Vishy Anand was 


Gascoigne . . . higher plane 


World Cup countdown 


Crusher Korda shows he will be 
a match for all-comers in Paris 


Hiden gets call but Ekoku 
and Manninger in reserve 


P ETR KORDA, the world in this event with Spain, had 
No. 2, confirmed that he a setback before the start of 


I No. 2, confirmed that he a setback before the start of 
will be a leading contender at their match against Australia 


this month's French Open when Michael Chang pulled 
with a crushing victory over out with a sore wrist Chang 


W IMBLEDON’S Efan 
Ekoku. wbo has barely 


ww Ekoku, who has barely 
played since picking up aa 
ankle injury in February, yes- 


The Arsenal reserve goal- 
keeper is on a cover list how- 
ever, and will be called up 


Sweden’s Jonas Bjorkman at 
the World Team Cup event in 
Dusseldorf yesterday 


hopes to be fit for his coun- 
try’s next tie tomorrow. 
Richey Reneberg gave the 


* terday's sixth round. 

Angel keeps GoW sailing 

7ll||o nn Britain's Lisa Hackney was Grant Dalton’s Merit Cup. 

VI I joint runner-up in the second damaged in a collision with a 

flip su mm it the s S? 8 < ? n *r^ ,e whaie - will be repaired by the 

MIC 0UHIIIIII LPGA Championship m Dela- restart of the Whitbread 

, . ware, writes Elspeth Burnside. Round the World Race on Fri- 

THE Spanish sprinter The 30-year-old from Stoke- day. writes Bob Fisher in La 
I Angel Edo snatched the on-Trent finished alongside Rochelle. A 12 by 3in Diece of 
second stage of the Giro dlta- the American Donna An- rudder was 


Britain's Lisa Hackney was 
joint runner-up in the second 
major of the season, the 
LPGA Championship in Dela- 
ware, writes Elspeth Burnside. 


■ to learn this rnoniing 

whether he WiU be gven one 

more season to prove that be 
can recapture formerglori^ 
The most successful man-, 
ager in the club's history 
Sent much of yesterday m 
talks with the chairman Peter 
Johnson at a secret location. 
The sole item on the agenda 
was Kendall’s future — or 
lack of one — at the club. 

Although Kendall pre- 
served Everton’s Premiership 
status 10 days ago. albeit m 
slightly fortunate circnm- 
stances, Johnson is toying 
with making his fourth mana - 
gerial switch in little more 
than four years. Kendall 
began his third spell in 
charge only 10'A months ago. 
succeeding Joe Royle after 
several others had spurned 
Johnson's overtures. 

If Kendall goes Johnson 
will seek to install the Leices- 
ter City manager Martin 
O’Neill, who yesterday 
opened talks about his future 
at Filbert Street. 

Although O’Neill insisted 
that he had a “strong desire” 
to remain at Leicester and 
work alongside the club’s 
new-look board, he would find 
it difficult to reject an ad- 
vance from Everton. 

Sheffield Wednesday began 
life without Ron Atkinson 
yesterday by conceding that it 
may be some time before his 
successor Is Identified. 

As Atkinson headed for tbe 
Caribbean to digest the news 
that his contract would not be 
renewed upon its expiry in 12 
days, the South Yorkshire 
club spent the day watching 
as a shortlist of possible can- 
didates shrank- 
Tbe Barnsley manager 
Danny Wilson, a former 
Wednesday player, said he 
would be honouring his con- 
tract — having last summer 
signed an extension which 
ties him to Oakwell for two 
more seasons — and the Foot- 
ball Association announced 
that its technical director 
Howard Wilkinson, wbo man- 
aged the Hillsborough dub 
from 1983-1988, would be 
remain ing at Lancaster Gate. 

“Howard only joined us in 
January of last year and still 
has another 2'h years of a 
four-year deal left,” said the 
FA spokesman Steve Double. 

Others who will come 
under consideration are Not- 
tingham Forest's Dave Bas- 
sett, the former Celtic coach 
Wim Jansen and O’Neill. • 


second stage of the Giro dlta- 


lia yesterday in hnperia and drewg on 276, three shots be- 


The Australian Open cham- Americans a 1-0 lead over 


Switzerland’s Alex Ztllle 
remained the race leader. 

Edo held off the Italians 


terday all but conceded that ma's Michael Konsel or Franz 
he will miss out on Nigeria's Wohlfahrt of VfB Stuttgart 


should anything happen to Ro- pion, who had been strug- last year's runners-up by Mariano Piccali — Sunday’s 


hind the Korean winner Se Ri 
Pak. 

John Cook, with a five- 
under-par 65 for a total of 265. 


nuuusue. 1 a Dy 3m piece of 
rudder was missing after the 
eighth leg. 


United and 
Lens still far 
apart on Foe 


Basketball 

Michael Jordan scored 31 


gling to adapt to day courts, beating Todd Woodb ridge 8-3, winner — and Nioola Lola came from four strokes back 


M anchester united are 
to make one final at- 
tempt to sign the Cameroon 


showed he Is ready for the 7-6. But Mark Fhilippoussis after the 160km (100 miles) to win the Byron Nelson Clas- 


World Cup campaign in The Austrian squad assemble I challenge in Paris next week then beat Jim Courier 6-3, 6-4 from Alba. 


France next month. tomorrow and fece Tunisia on 

The 30-year-o]d striker said May 27 and Liechtenstein on 
that Bora Milutinovic, Nige- June 2. 
ria's coach, had omitted him vuqoslavia (provisional*; 
from a provisional 26 for the 

frin nHIv __ Lwfdiw (Sp Gffan), Jm trrva (CrFtm 

friendly in Yugoslavia on zveedaj. mmsh ■Maih i^miam* 
May 30 and that he would not B«wmo>, H*0 {Real Beds). W i a B nNr 

make the final on «*Tvp been l*"***?*!- Wukta (Valencia). OforMta 
maxe me unai 1 ve Dean (Celto Vigo). Saveljle (Bordeaux), 

in contact and I'm on stand- o*o*te <msv Duutn/rg). iw wii c 

look like m be going unless (Grampus a. Japan), Dnftovte (Porto), 
one or two get injured ’’ Covodarloi (Lecce), towfc w ic (Milan). 

Cl u **•»*« (TSV t8Q0 Munich). Brnowlo 

Yugoslavia S coach Siobo- (Eapanym). Ti^m ifi — - 

dan Santrac kept faith with PorwarHmi MQatovi 
players from the qualifying 
campaign when namin g his opdun»»n (ervena ; 

26-man provisional squad, 
among them Real Zaragoza's ! 

striker Savo Milosevic who Stuttgart). Komiiar 
finahy severed his bond with 
Aston Villa last week. (Cannes), w offer 1 

Austria also Stuck by the 
players who helped them Bremen?^ »hb— r 
qualify. A provisional 22-man w v hll a|> . c f r,l> 2“ 
squad named yesterday in- (S 

eluded the name of Leeds Un- iw 

ted Alex Manninger. ram- (Coiognai. 


by hitting a series of astonish- 
ing winners almost at will in 
his 6-3, 6-1 romp. 

“This may not be my 
favourite surface but I can 
play really well on day, as you 
saw," said the Czech, wbo was 
bundled out of last week's Ital- 
ian Open in the first round by 
Morocco's Hicham ArazL “in 


and the formidable Wood- 
bridge and Mark Woodforde 
doubles pair clinched the tie 
2-L 


Michele Bartoli, the Italian 
lying second overall tried a 
desperate solo on the other 


sic in Wilmington, Texas, 
after the former champion 
Fred Couples ran into trouble 
at the 17th and shared second 


Kfhfm? 6 a S a ^ mkffielder 

Pa .^ rs 85-79 from Le^s- United haTe dS- 

ttie opening match of the cussed Dersonal tpm» 


side of the finishing straight place with Hal Sutton and 


Philippoussis said: “llhut fell short With third Harrison Frazar on 268. 


hadn’t enjoyed myself on the place in an intermediate 


court like that for a very long I sprint he had clawed his way ^ness 


Rome 1 still had a few protx easy." 


time. There have been some 
problems in my private life 
and it hasn’t always been 


Eastern Conference finals. 

Skiing 

Marc Hodler. the 79-year-old 
Swiss president of the Inter- 
national Sid Federation for 46 
years, is to announce his 
retirement at the FIS’s bien- 


to within 10 seconds of the The organisers of the City of nial conference in 
overall lead but he needed the Madrid Grandmaster Tourna- • m ^ raeue 


12 second victory bonus to un- 1 ment threatened to withhold 


lems with my game but it’s ( The holders Spain play 


seat ZQlle, after his attack on 10 per cent of the prize fond 


Fonrardsi MQatavic (R«al Madrid), 
■atomic (nod Zaragoza), Kowaeovfe 
(Real Sacledad). Droiujik (Lans). 
Omlsnmk (Crvena Zvszda], Umla 
IOW He Batgrada). 

AUSTRIA (provisional); Co a M r aapc ru 
Koassi (Roma). Wo a If start (VIB 
Stuttgart). Komllar (Austria Vienna). 

Dclandsrw Fil*nlD«*r (Boruosln 

Oarunundl. W d i (Leads United), Mag y ar 
(Cannes), Pf offer (Austria Vienna). 
SeMttal (Rapid Vienna). mH al d ar a; 
Herat (Rapid Vienna), Heneg (Warder 1 
Bremen), Knsh b a a nr (Real SodBOad). 
Maablioti. PrlliMli, ttoianiysr, 
Wn fco wi (all Sturm Graz). Smear (LASK 
unzj. w,il (Rapid Vienna), 
Pf«Haub«*g* r (Warder Bremen). 
Fanart* l a dl e (Sturm Graz), C arey 
(TSV 1880 Uumdi). Ho> (Sturm Gnu), 
raator (Cotogna). 


(Crvena zvszda). I fine now. People should not their first game in the touma- 


underestimate me.” 

Daniel Vacek and Cyril Suk 
completed the Czech team’s 
victory by beating Bjorkman 
and Mikael TUlstrom 7-6, 6-2. 


ment today against France. 

Tim Henman has dropped 
one place to 18 in the latest 
world rankings. Britain's 


the Capo Berta climb five after all 10 ga me* in the _ 

kilometres from the finish fourth and fifth rounds ended ice Hockey has already sanctioned a clute 

was quashed and ZWle was in draws, wrttes Leonard Bar- Manchester Storm v«t aw . £l0 - 7 5 million fee for 

first to the summit den. The United States No.i announced their Dutch derender ' Jaap 

The Lithuanian Arturas and the Russian champion for next season in th* Stam ’ 18 a^ous not to i»v 

K&sputis lost his overall third were among those warned for Canadian Rob Rnhir^? OTer ^ for Foe. - 7 
place. He was among 40 riders “lack of camoetitiveness“ whnhocm ftwimson 31, “Th e niavAr- 


f fter tbe longest continuous 
wnn of office in world sport 
writes John ScunueL 


Ice Hockey 


cussed personal terms with 
the 23-year-old but tire fee 
remains a stumbling block. 

The French champions 
have rejected a £3 million 
offer and sources in France 
ctenn that they want at least 
£5 million. 

United’s manager Alex Fer- 
guson tabled his first offer 

nw ^ final but the 

Old Trafford board, which 
hasalready sanctioned a club- 


No. 1 Greg Rusedski remains 1 place. He was among 40 riders 


rankings. Britain’s | Kasputis lost his overall third 


The United States, who at No. 5 in a list headed by the { wbo were more than two min- 


share the record of four wins ] American Pete Sampras. 


utes in arrears. 


“lack of competitiveness". 
Neither Michael Adams, Brit 
ain’s No. 1, nor India's world 


^fho has played with the NHl move* to OuHrriw 3fe ? n OD a 

side the St Louis Blues, SSS but the 

Vic Botchelder. a . h>ng way apart," 


sa-^s- 

against Arsenal 
scheduled for 


Results 


STRASBOURO Worn'S TOURNA- 


(Pr) « T Tenasugan (77l«l) 6-4. 8-2 ■ atty 29-1. 


veislty 21-3. The Itotoi WarwIdoWro 
307-7 dec (T FfoW 111 no). Oxtord Unhmr- 


CAR 

INSURANCE 
TOO HIGH? 


Football 

TOULON U-21 TOURNAMENT 
Groqp A 

A r p wNIne KJ ■ (0) O 


IW to*u Vents (Vem at N Sewarnatso 
(Japan) 6-4. 6-1: O toNtoetow 
(Bela) tx M SoeM (Japan) 6-1. 7-*%**- 
lunU (Fr) tat SW-Ting Wang (Tall B-«. 
6-3; A Oerei (Cz) « A-<3 Sidat (Ft) 7-6. 
6-7. 8-3. 


TOUR MATCH (first day ot three); Ce- 
!! ■* » New Zealand 274 (A Parore S3). 
Sri Lanka Board President x> eo-i (Domi 
1 - 2 ). 

AON TROPHY, Tdflllll WMdoot MCC 
YC 246 (H Marshall 64. s 0 Welch 90; 


gersma (Nath) 9-4. 9-2. B-1. SotuMMb 
■H nd bt Orinham 6-9. 3-9. 94, 9-5,- 

*M« bt Mato 9-1. 0-8. 9-3, 9-2. Pinal, 
Malar bt Grind 9-6. 5-9. 10-6. 2-8. 10-6. 

Evening Racing 
ttnaatbwgb 






B^aaajsr . sxsk ( S 


Badminton 


Harvey 6-46/. Esaox 24B-6 (T p Hodgson 
$1. DGWIfeon tow. JC Pottoi 46). Essex 
won by low wickets. 


Quintana 6 

Guerrero 16 

Francs 0 South Africa 0. 


SfflP (Kong Kong); Onto Ai China fi 
Hong Kong tr, Danmark a fiwedsn 1. 
(too Bt Indonesia 4 South Korea 1; Me- 
teyBJa S Netherlands a 


Cycling 


You must be talking to 
the wrong people 



■VROK NELSON CLASSIC (Irving. 
Taro): L e e dMg teal a en n ee (US untaee 
Mated); SSS J Cook 66u 66, 06, 03. MS H 
Suoon 86. 63. 66, 09: H Frezar 04, «, G8, 
70: F Couples 86. B7. 63. 72. 2« S Strieker 
67-. 72 e. OL C3V 8 MoCemW 66, 7Z 68. 
84; P Mckabon «. 68. 68. 6T, B Friend BS. 
70, BR SSL *71 T H wren 6S. 69i 67. 66; C 
Demis 67. 72. 66. 6^ J Caitw 68. 08. 66. 

1 «.S7STWaod8 66.71.n.87;BEate566 l 

69. TO, OB; J Sfumon 07. er. 68. B9. STS P I 
Biaekmar 89. 09. 69. 06: K Trigtotl O, 70. 
07. 67: M O'Meara 87. 60. 68. 64 J Fury* 1 
6Bl 70. 66. 08. *74 B Tway TV. W, 66. 69: P 


Baseball 


AHBMCAN UCAOUft Boaton 5 Kansas 


OOIO MTAUai Seeood steoe (Alba to 
impart* 100 km); 1. A Edo jSp) Kolme »r 
S3mln 23sac 2. M Ptccoll (It) BresdelaC 3. 
N Loda (B) BaUan; 4, m Barton (K) Aakw $, 
G Fogrinl (it) Ssaco: 6. W BeHl (ft) FaMna 
all same time. Ovanrib 1, A Zuelle (Switt) 


AM (6f> 1 , CHARUK OK, G Carter 
(16-11; X CM S BAgO*— art (O-i); *, 
nelalaini (3-1 Fw). 13 ran. 4 hd. u 
Barry) Tote: C14Aa EJJ20, E2J0. G2JSL 
Dual F: C4&2D. Trio: C131A0.CSF: CT31.Bg. 
X99 (9f)r 1, Kounr, J Fortune (9-4 jt 
Fav); *. PMto. ii (33-1); S, Verere Bee 
(30-1). 9-4 Jt Fav PBlscfifjate Jock. 11 ren. 
2. 2. (A Ballsy) Tow USD; C1.40, E2.B0, 
C3J0. Dual F: £4360. Trio: Cl 83 50. C5F; 
07.73. 

TAB tire SOil. COT H U f O MP .GCar- 


£154.16. — <./u. fb>-o n„ ^ w uays De- 

SStWB tpn 


City 3; Oaveiafitl 0 Texas 1; Detroit 4 Ano- V n, T r n r G - C ? r - 

nwm 3; BaMmore 3 Tampa Bay T. NY Tan- I f"*r “ 2?/.®??!.° *!*S. ■* ( *• Da,tort6a (7-2), a, Mqr 


. iiiinini.n it r to im ■ 1 v r 7 risk. IvC 3. Barton ia 4, Piccoll 13; 6. M Veto 
land 9: Toronto a Saanto 1 UMto (0) Morcatorw Uno same time: 8. U Podarr- rote: «-£.rvr ti.ru. tramm rero st.KJ. nuoy 
— - ^J--7Ti wvnr pfl w IH) Morwume Uno ia Bear] CMO. Oral F: Cut Diamond. Dentar- 

ffSuAPetTSr. GB0): X. Boston (27-15- HockeV 

S43-tt; 3. Baramore (20-SS%47S-l«). nOCIle » SLS Q83, 

Ca—ni UMw 1. Oawland (23-18- NHL Va aam dt mm d p li rtofa NWatr _ 

-S46-0): 2. Mkinewta J1M4-J29-6): 3. C o to ate nu e : OMrdt 1 8t Louis 3 (DatreB , T£ V T 

CWWO WS (17-23-.426-6). West D*v load aeries 3-2). I 7 ^- ?» ' ■■■? ttf-lfc X *tare 


■Hr (20-1). 6 ren. 3. Otlt (D Altmthnot) 
Tew 12.79; Cl. 70. Oantmrd la Cl. la Rutty 
Bear CD*. Dual F; Cut Dlamona Dentar- 
dla COSO; Cut Diamond. Ruby Bear E4.JD. 
CSF; Cm Dtamond, Dentardla C2.83; Cut 
Diamond. Ruby Bear C12J4. 


Tbtt’o.ral'nS SSf ore; 


I). e ran. 3. out (D Arbuthnot) SfS’ ““■* F: ««S0. CSF- 

PantvdlB ci.iq Ruby I r| o. EB7B .7Q. Trlca*( ; «4 m5oTi m- 
. Dual F: cut Diamond. Dentar- 


Tatauranffi (NZ) 70, 98. 89, 68; P Jacobsen 
70, 66. 07. 89: TTryba 08. 60, 70. 70: J Dor 
I Biato 57. «l 69, 70; P Stewart 6& 07. 68. 

71. Alpoa STS G FSartatedt (Sato 7a 68. 

| 70.69. a78EToledQ|Mej0 7Z.67,Ba71. 
877 T Dodds (Non) 68.71. 6S. 73. 380 E 
Els (SA) 69. 69. 71, 71; F AMffl ($A) 69, 70, 
69. 72. SSS 0 Free* (SA) 68. D. 74, 72. 


Tennis 


Not available id Northern Ireland, 
the Channel Islands or tbe Isle of Man. 
Touchline records telephone calls 


ATP WOULD TRAM CUP (throes ado rf). 

T - ‘ -li l~- 1 ITT 

t (US llrst): R Rendbe^ U T WoodbrMge 
8-3. 7-q j Court or loot to M ran ^i p B —^ 
6-3. 6-4; T Merit n/R Renabere lout to T 
■toMijaW W o ud to il e 6-2. t-Z Cz 
: Hag 9 ft wdw o (Cz that) P Korda M J 
I Btoftman 6-3. 6-1; S f i n ■■ ri al bt M Nor- 
man B-0. 8-3: C Suk/b VaeeA bt J Bjorii- | 
monmi Tntctrani 7-6. 8-2. 

ATP ST FOU.TBT CHUR) PHOT (AlflJ: 
PM MUMS N K Qna nu ar (Ger) bt W 
Blade (D m) 3-6. 7-6. 6-1; T H wlaH (Sm) 
M A Culalrava (So) 6-4. 5-7. 6-2; R Ftom- 
barg (Aua) bt G Stafford (SA) 6-7. 7-6, B- 1 . 


CWcaflo WS (17-23-.42S-6T We at DR- load aeries 3-2), 

Wok: 1. Texas pB-to-iHW): 2. Anaheim - — . . 

(2i-2o-ii2-oD: a, [SD-22-.476-6). Heal Tennis 

NATIONAL te AO UR t andnnaO 1 CM- 
saga Cube 10; StLouls 13 FlorMa 4: Moto- ■ -T” 

tan 6 A 9*ntn I; Colorado z MllwnAee 1. ??T, 
l> 6 Montreal 3: San Diego 3 PNIadalphla V7, * 

t; San Frandaco a NT Meta S Ariaenfl 8 «. B-*. B 

nntupgh 2. Iiaftii II# infiiaar Baal SOllSsh 
DMafare 1. Atlanta (W1. 03, Pel 70S. 

GB0); 2. NY Mad (20-19-^13-0): 3. Prrita- MOTS NBOA I 
ddpWa (20-21-486-9X1. C «M DhWare Quito teatr, 

1. Houston (27-1 6-. 643-41); 2. CMcaQo Cube Falcy (Egypt) 1C 
[26-18-.581-ZX): 3. Milwaukee (22-19- 15-7; S Stowts 

£57-43!) Warn Dhrietoa 1. San Oago 16-7. 13-6. 16-6: 
(29-14-B74-0): 4, San Franotseo (26-19- fund (Swg) 16-1 
£69-0). A IA &-S2- 468-8). WWte (AuSl bt 


NEWTON MASTERS (Quotin'*): Send- 
ftata J U*h (OB) bf R Gunn (OBJ 8-7, 
5-6, 6-1, 6-3; C Bray (GB) tx S Virgo no 
(Aua) 6-3, 6-2, 6-8. 


Squash 


Basketball 


NU« Play-Off: teatero CetoareriOet 

ctucago 05 maianaooltB 7S (Chteagu lead 
aeries l-Oj. 


Wire MNBA IT AjJA. OW E N jaw taa): 

FuSJ^Egypn'^S-lo!" 15-12 10^ J Ni 

15- 7; s M ia to (GB) bt D Blanchea (It) 

16- 7. 13-6. 16-8: T Haute (GB) bt D Fore- 
fund (Swg) 13-13. 16-7. 13-15, 15-* J 
■Me (Aua) bt R Ourbeeli (SA) 16-15. 
15-n. 15-iS. 15-7. S — I f i n a to Tbatiawa 
bt Meads 17-1& is-f. 15-0; WMa bt i 
Hands (GU1 15-7, 1S-13. 6-13. 16-17. 15-8 


A«d Dance (6-1). 9-4 Fa* AmbMoxtrous. 
12 ran. Nk. X (M W Eastorby) Tote: CAST; 
£2-30, Cl JO. C1.W Owl F; CT9J0. Trio; 
CSS JO. CSF; C49 J4. Trttajc E37B 33, 

BJS m SQvdajr «, umcti party, 
Iona Wands (7-3 Fav); a, Drewtoace 
(16-1); X Wmraad ( 12 - 1 ). 13 ran. A 
nk. (J Berry! Tote; £430: El JO. PM . 
£3.10. Dual F: CaO.tO. Trio: £45-20. CSF: 
Q4.M . Trlcost; £285.68. NR: Nkepen 
Roda 

AJH ft mb t, COMIC CASE, a Pare 
(9-2): X A mln gta n QM (25-1); 3, Fear 
Net (4-1). S-4 Fav RIQDIO Assumwy. 13 i 
ran. 335. 6 (J Gotoe) TotB' C*.7fc ClJD. 
s*co, casa Dual * ctmjd. Trio: ts6iM 
CSF: £111.06. TrlcwL £466. SO. NR: 
Mdodlan. 

OUADPOn £19.10 PtACBPOT, £227.90 
Windsor 


OUADPOT.E9J0 PlACSPon E7.6&4J0 


Counties update 

Detoyahire 

24 iftuw 


Fixtures 


football 

Cricket 


Cricket 


FV*t Wto bt Shabana 16-13 15-10. Windsor 

WOMP rson cuaBMC (Mexico City)- 

9— riat riintel R Trfnl , lAuel bt Nat- X Oar* M i ib u i 
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OuMM-toato It Mito (Aus) bt Nat- » »Ter ( 7Q-T); 

aftc Grinham (Aua) 9-3, 8-3. 8-2 S total L^.. 1 -. 3 * ^ n "!‘F | 
{OSI « >t H*" 1 ' (*«) 8-4, 9-2. 8-4; B 


r (25-1). 1V-4 Fhv 
«. U Arnold} T oto: 


it JO) qniwa Durhain "270-3 due (M A I itoto (Aub) bt U “jare (Can)’ 3^9 .’ im! I S*; 8 * Pual R 

Gougn 123. s Hutton 100). Cambridge Uni- ' »_a. 7-s. 8-3; 1C Hdor /Aua) fit D dal- • TrlK Rtn CSF: caQBS. 


HwrtiomplonBhU-a. Wareaata^w** 1 V 
tershlrc v Suase*. Wurces. 

TOUR MATOt (one Qay: 1045 ). ^ . 
“nri Hunt * RnuS, Alrtn 1 
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Cricket 


H®Pps finds Leicestershire’s Mr Nice Guy all fired up to face South Africa on his England debut in this week’s one-day series 

Mild Maddy ready for mayhem 



I N THE Leicestershire 
dressing-room they are al- 
ready ribbing Darren 
Maddy about his whole- 
sale image. He will have to 
orace himself again, because 
it has to be said that awaiting 
ius England debut in the Tex- 
aco Trophy against South Af- 
rica on Thursday is a young 
tnan so inoffensive that he 
could play the hero in a Fam- 
ous Five novel and stm be 
home in time for top 
“Mr Squeaky Clean, they're 
caning me," Maddy confessed 
ruefully over lunch in a 
Leicester wine bar. He had al- 
ready apologised profusely 
for an imagined delay that no- 
body had noticed and because 
his original choice for inm-fr 

‘I am not a party 
animal who stays up 
ail night I’m 
sensible, I suppose’ 


had been too crowded. It 
would have been no surprise 
if he had offered the waitress 
a hand with the washing-up. 

This perception will proba- 
bly weaken in time. One day 
he wfQ probably swear at a 
bowler and feel better for it 
But for the moment when lie 
walks out to bat for England 


for the first time, we have a 
chance to delight in the virtu- 
ous achievement of an inter- 
national sportsman entirely 
lacking in conceit 
It would be ap palling l y mis- 
taken, though, to construe 
Maddy 's courteous nature 
and boyish, slightly sticky- 
out-ear, devotion as a sign of 
weakness, to suggest that 
without a streak of arrogance 
he is unlikely to progress at 
international leveL 


‘When Tm facing a 
world-class bowler I 
feel the excitement 
ft's the buzz I live fori 


Unassuming and earnest he 
might be but here is a sports- 
man eager to seek out the 
adrenalin rush. He has twice 
done the highest bungee Jump 
in South Africa, at Mussel Bay 
on the Garden Route from 
Port Elizabeth to Cape Town, 
and he loves seeking out the 
latest white-knuckle ride. 

On the way to the wine bar 
we had passed a place called 
Laser Quest, a war-games ar- 
cade where combatants fling 
themselves around obstacles 
in the dark and shoot at one 
another with lasers. “Well go 
for a game if we’ve time," he 
suggested blithely. 

The likelihood is that he 
will not find tune for the rest 
of the summer. South Africa’s 
fast bowlers, led by Allan 
Donald, will hove him in their 
sights. He is equipped, tech- 
nically and mentally, to meet 
the challenge. He has begun 
the season superbly, and one 
hook shot against Wasim A k- 
ram, which flew out of Grace 


Road and over the practice 
nets, still has Leicestershire's 
coach Jack Blrkenshaw purr- 


can remember looking at 
that bungee jump the first 
time and telling myself that if 
I can do this I can face the 
quickest bowlers in the 
world. I'm not going to be in- 
timidated by anything. 

"When Tin feeing one of the 
world's best bowlers I can feel 
the nervous energy, the ex- 
citement. That is the buzz 
that I live for. If you can turn 
that stress and energy to your 
advantage . . 

Then modesty intervened. 
“Not that I’ve had too many 
stressful situations in my 
short career so far. 

Maddy, who turns 24 on Sat- 
urday, owes his promotion to 
an Impressive England A tour 
of Kenya and Sri Lanka last 
winter, where the manage- 
ment team of Mike Gatling 
and Graham Gooch delighted 
in his eagerness to learn, wel- 
comed his Incessant questions 
and observed an intimidating 
fitness routine that made 
more lackadaisical tourists 
blanch. Don’t worry about 
Darren: just throw him a ball, 
or suggest a jogging route or 
find him a squash partner, 
that will keep him happy. 

No one respects such an en- 
ergetic approach more than 
Gooch who, left to his own de- 
vices, would choose England 
hotels by the size of their fire 
escapes, for the purposes of 
dawn fitness training. But 
even he occasionally felt 
obliged to tell Maddy to relax. 

In the third Sri Lanka A 
Test at Moratuwa, Maddy 
92 not out overnight The fern- 
fly holiday had been can- 
celled because of a terrorist 
bomb in Colombo, but his 
father Bill, a keen club crick- 
eter who had come to regard 
himself as a jinx on his son, 
was in the crowd. 

On 99, Maddy briefly imag- 
ined a single behind square, 
Mark Rath am loyally dropped 
his head and ran, and Maddy 
was run out He returned to 
the dressing-room, grabbed a 
Bon Jovi tape — "good angry 
music” — and sought out a 
deserted stand where he 
could be alone for the next 
hour. Well, almost alone. 

‘1 wasn’t angry with Mark 
Ealham” he said. “1 was 


angry with me, for not being 
man enough, not being 
strong-minded enough, to say 
'No’. I was distraught but 
none of thte Sri Lankan spec- 
tators realised I was the man 
just dismissed and they all 
wandered up for a chat Be- 
fore I knew it 3 was signing 
hundreds of autographs.’’ 

England cricketers are in- 
creasingly fast-tracked 
through age-group sides, 
identified so early that, in 
some cases, their apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity dimin- 
ishes in inverse ratio to their 
self-esteem- Maddy, run out 
for a duck in both knocks he 
had for England Under-I7s, 
values what he earns. Over 
four years he has worked bis 
way through the county sys- 
tem, an emergence which 
owes much to the influence of ] 
his captain, James Whitaker. 

'James is the most positive' | 
man you could meet," Maddy 
said. '1 didn't feel part of the 


dean-cut hero . . - Barren Maddy is equipped technically and mentally to take on Allan Donald's pace 


TDM JENKINS 


Leicestershire side at first but 
when James took over the 
captaincy 1 received all the 
encouragement I needed.” 

One technique adopted by 
Maddy was a replica of Whi- 
taker’s own habit a decade 
earlier. On the last of his five 
winters in South Africa, 
Maddy wrote down his goals 
and stuck the message on bis 


wardrobe. Early every morn- 
ing he leapt out of bed for a 
Jog to read that he wanted to 
play for England. 

He rabbits away about the 
prospect, with an artless, 
wide-eyed excitement, a man 
slightly out of kilter with a 
more cynical age. His enthu- 
siasm makes malcontents 
retreat from his path. 


If he was to pin up mes- 
sages this season, he would 
aim for an En gland Test 
debut, a Leicestershire cham- 
pionship and a tour to Austra- 
lia. He may well achieve all 
three, and even if he does he 
will not change too much. 

*Tm sensible, I suppose,” 
he suggested. “Tm not a party 
animal who likes to stay up 


until five in the morning. You 
can keep enjoying the hard 
life, the fast cars, the fast 
women, or you can start to be 
serious about your career. 1 
enjoy the movies, or reading a 
book, or a quiet night wt 
my girlfriend. I take pride in 
my appearance and perfor- 
mance. It's nothing to be 
ashamed of, is it?" 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Rugby Union 

Castaignede 
weighs up 
English offers 


Robert Armstrong 


T WO of Europe’s most 
gifted playmakers, 
Thomas Castaignfede 
and Gregor Townsend, 
may be on their way to new 
clubs in what promises to be a 
summer of high-profile trans- 
fer activity. 

The Frenchman, in London 
yesterday to receive an £8,000 
award as Heinekan European 
Player of the Year, may join 
one of three Premiership 
clubs eager to sign him and 
the Scot Is likely to make the 
reverse journey across the 
channel to Join Brlve whose 
No. io Alain Fenaud is replac- 
ing the retiring Michael Lyn- 
agh at Saracens. 

Castaignede, whose distinc- 
tive skills helped inspire 
France to a second successive 
Grand Slam this season, 
admitted that three English 
clubs — Bath are understood 
to be among them — have 
made approaches through his 
London agent to acquire his 
services for next season. 

Townsend, who is refusing 
to sign a new contract with 
Northampton, has been tar- 
geted by last year's European 
champions Brive, who are 
ambitious to regain the crown 
taken by Bath to January. 

The 23-year -old Castaignede 
said: “Since the Five Nations, 


three dubs have approached 
me and J have to make up my 
mind whether to come here or 
stay at home. I may come 
here because 7 like the way 
rugby is played in this 
country, hut I have to think 
about my World Cop ambi- 
tions, and If they are best 
served by playing to France 
then I will remain there.” 

The far higher salaries paid 
by leading English clubs 
could price the France fly- 
hairs current employer, 
Castres, out of the market 
Castaignede, who has 18 caps, 
would expect to earn around 
£200,000 a season, almost 
three times the salary Castres 
have been playing since he 
made his international debut 
in 1995. 

The 25-year-old Townsend 
feels he has been marking 
time at Northampton since he 
helped the Lions win a Test 
series in South Africa last 
summer. He has played for 
the club at centre while Eng- 
land's Paul Grayson has worn 
the No. 10 shirt 

Newcastle are also under- 
stood to be interested in 
Townsend although Rob 
Andrew Insists be will con- 
tinue at No. 10 next season. 

Tim Stimpsan, the England 
and Lions full-back put on the 
transfer-list by Newcastle last 
October, has agreed a three- 
year deal with Leicester. 


Derwyn Jones to 
sue Welsh union 


Paul Rees 


T HE former Wales second- 
row Derwyn Jones will 
make rugby history this 
week when he takes the 
Welsh Rugby Union to court 
over an alleged breach of 
contract 

The 27-year-old Jones is 
making an application for a 
s ummar y judgment in the 
High Court in Cardiff after 
losing his playing and devel- 
opment-officer contracts with 
the WRU last September. 

The contracts were worth a 
total of £40,oao a year and 
were due to run until October 
next year. Jones and bis solic- 
itor Rick MCTaggart have 
held talks with the WRU but 
their differences will now be 
resolved in court 
Jones lost the contracts ' 
after being dropped from the 
Wales fAHm and then the 
squad. The summary judg- 
ment application means he is 
seeking an instant decision 
from thejudge. 

Jones arguably became the 
first player in the world to 
turn professional, in the 
sense of supporting himself 
solely by his rugby, when he 
resigned from the police force 
in June 1995, two months be- 


fore the International Board 
abandoned amateurism. He 
supplemented his Cardiff 
playing "expenses" with his 
development officer's salary 
from the WRU. 

‘1 was earning the same 
money, around £18,000 a year, 

1 but it meant 1 was able to de- 
vote all my time to rugby,” 
said Jones. “When rugby 
went open, my combined in- 
| come from Cardiff and the 
I WRU meant I was turning 
£75,000 before bonuses. 

“To lose £40,000 of that was 
a big blow. Z have been very 
fortunate to be playing for 
Cardiff, the one dub in Wales 
which can afford to operate a 
full-time squad, and they 
have been very good to me.” 

Neither Jones nor McTag- 
gart was prepared to com- 
ment on the case in advance 
of Thursday, but their conten- 
tion is believed to be that the 
union was in breach of both 
of Jones's contracts by ending 
them abruptly. 

A clause In the playing con- 
tract stipulated that it would 
be void if be were left out of 
two successive national 
squads, but he lost it after 
being omitted from only one. 
The union has argued that it 
was within its rights in termi- 
nating the playing contract 


Peace breaks out as Test ban 
threat to England is lifted 


Students bow to Gough 


M ichael gough, who 

marked his arrival on 
the first-class scene 
last week with 62 in the 
County Championship match 
against Essex, yesterday be- 
came Durham’s youngest cen- 
tury-maker when be compiled 
123 against Cambridge Uni- 
versity at Fenner's. 

The 18-year-old graduate of 
the Durham academy, a moor 
her of England's Uoder-19 
World- Cup-winning squad, 
shared an opening partner- 
ship of 227 with Stewart Hut- 
ton, who scored 100. Durham 
declared their first innings on 
270 for three and reduced the 
students to 21 for three by the 
close. 


At The Parks Warwick- 
shire's second-string wicket- 
keeper Tony Frost scored a 
maiden first-class century 
against Oxford University. 
The 22-year-old, deputising 
for Keith Piper, hit an un- 
beaten 112 to lift his weak- 
ened side from 105 for five to 
307 for seven declared. 

Ttm Munton then removed 
the Oxford opener Douglas 
Lockhart for four — his first 
wicket since September 1996 
— as Oxford closed on 26 for 
one.. 

• Martin McCague is ex- 
pected to make his first-team 
comeback to Kent’s one-day 
match against the South Afri- 
cans at Canterbury today. 


The former England fast 
bowler has experienced prob- 
lems with his rhythm and 
action this season but the 
Kent coach John Wright be- 
lieves he is ready to return. 

“Martin haw put in an enor- 
mous amount of work in the 
dose season to get himself 
fit,” Wright said. "He is just 
i tching - to get out in the 
middle again and really get 
back to his best.” 

Trevor Ward may captain 
Kent if Steve Marsh opts to 
rest a groin strain. Dean 
Headley and Carl Hooper will 
probably sit this one out too, 
while Matthew Fleming and 
Mark Ealham are with the 
England one-day squad. 



Athletics 


Pascoe passes the baton on £5m shares 
to take up running of televised meetings 


Duncan Itaefcay 


A LAN PASCOE, the former 
international hurdler, 
will announce today that he is 
ready to torn back the dock 
to help relaunch impover- 
ished Bri tish athletics. 

Pascoe has cot his ties with 
API, the sports marketing 
company he founded In 1984, 
by selling his 40 per cent stake 
for £5 million in order to dear 
the way to set up a new body 
to run Britain's four televised 
meetings this summer. 


He will today unveil his 
new company which will 
work in partnership with UK 
Athletics ’98, the organisation 
currently administering the 
sport. OK Athletics has ac- 
quired the TV rights to the 
major meetings from the ad- 
ministrators who took over 
the financial affairs of the 
■British Athletic Federation 
when it became insolvent in 
October with £2 million debts. 

UK Athletics has negotiated 
a separate deal with Pascoe's 
new company, which will 
stage the events and arrange 


sponsorship. It is understood 
that Pascoe will take no profit 
during the first year to help 
the meetings succeed 
financially. 

“The completion of the sale 
of API has given me the 
chance to review how I want 
to spend my time in the 
future." said Pascoe. " I have 
decided to take the opportu- 
nity to concentrate on creat- 
ing a specialist ‘boutique’ ap- 
proach with several high- 
level strategic projects that 
I’ve had little time for while 
building API.” 


ENGLAND have escaped 
Cany punishment from the 
world governing body, the In- 
ternational Board, after a 
peace deal was brokered with 
the Rugby Football Union in 
Dublin yesterday. 

The settlement, which pro- 
tects England's Test future, 
comes after they had faced 
the threat of being thrown out 
of world rugby by the IB. The 
board had called the RFU to 
account for the Premiership 
Clubs’ action in considering 
resort to the European Com- 
mission to resolve their dis- 
pute with Twickenham. 

The IB bad said that Eng- 
land should control the dubs 
and threatened the RFU with 
suspension from the board. 
That would have meant the 
cancellation of future Test 
matches and put a question 
mark over England's partici- 
pation in the World Cup. 


But after a six-hour meet- 
ing, England escaped without 
any form of punishment A 
five-man delegation from 
Twickenham met the IB exec- 
utive committee and Vernon 
Pugh, the board’s Welsh 
chairman, said talks had been 
constructive. 

The Australian Dick 
McGruther, chairman of the 
board's Game Regulations 
Committee, said: “Penalties 
against England were not 
even discussed. But we do 
have evidence that some 
English players were still eli- 
gible for their dubs and still 
could not make the tour to 
Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa.” . 

• Matt Allen of Northampton 
is the likely replacement for 
Leicester's Will Greenwood 
who has withdrawn from 
England’s summer tour with 
a shoulder injury. 










Young E ngland Wop In France, nano id 

Gregory beco mes a talkino noi fit, page 13 


final Qourisb . . . Temuri Ketsbaia may be leaving St James* Park despite achieving his FA Cup ambition at Wembley 



Jim White 


bites back 
after a good 
skewering 

T wenty-two days to go 
to the big kick-off and we 
enter that traditional 
warm-up exercise before in- 
ternational football tourna- 
ments: Gazza-baiting. Echoing 
the infamous Hong Kong 
dr inking spree before Euro 96 
when, in a decision not unlike, 
banding an arsonist a box. of 
matches, Bryan Robson was 
asked to chaperone the Eng- 
land squad on a night of rest 
and recuperation, Gazza has 
been at it again. But this time 
it is even worse; now Turkish 
Cast food is Involved. 

“Three weeks before the 
World Cup and a day after he 
vowed to knuckle down, boozy. 


kebabeating Paul Gascoigne 
is out on the town AGAIN” 
bellowed the front page of; yes- 
terday's Mirror, which had a 
picture ofthe lad looking 
cheery and beery, tacking into 
a takeaway doner. The head- 
line read: “PittafdL” 

Risking the wrath of the 
Allied Kebab Purveyors’ Alli- 
ance who, no doubt have 
rushed out a press release to 
say that a mix of grided mea t , 
fresh vegetables ?mri unleav- 
ened bread is the perfect sport- 
ing fuel, the Mirror continued 
in apoplexy about the Gazza 
diet “The behaviour oTPaul 
Gascoigne would be a disgrace 
at any tune. A month before the 
World Cup it is outrageous. n 

What a contrast with the life- 
style, attitude and culinary 
tastes ofthe paper's new hero: 
Ray Parlour. This born-again 
non-drinker, leading member 
of the evangelical wing ofthe 
Highbury Church of the Teeto- 
tal (incumbent: the Rev A Ad- 
ams), a lad who bad himself 
once gone bonkers in Honkers, 
was Man ofthe Match in the 
FA Cup final. On Saturday he 
revealed himself as a player of 
rm^p anrhahle s tamina, pace 
and spirit in file wilting heat. 
Useflxl attributes in the South 
ofFrance in June, perhaps. 

After the game Parlour said 
tempering his off-pitch activi- 
ties had helped him exploit 
his talent more efficiently; 
that a few nights an the lash 

were worth sacrificing if it 


made him a better player; that 
a drinking habit was incom- 
patible with beinga modem 
athlete. 

No o n e as ked him abou t his 
partiality for a shish with extra 
chilli sauce but you suspect he 
prefers pasta these days. Yet it 
seems that Parlour, wife his 
stout heart and dean liver, is 

nir phia tn Rlwi n HhiMlft 's 

requirements. Whereas Gama 
is centraL This is an irony that 
will be workshopped into the 
ground by the tabloids over the 

next week or so. 

In truth there is no reason 

why Gazza and Parlour should 
not be in fee same squad; their 
style of play is not incompati- 
ble. Why the Arsenal player is 
behind Rob Lee and Darren An- 
derton in the queue for France 
is a more pertinent question. 

ORE intriguing still is 
to analyse fee papers’ 
motivation in retread- 
ing the creaking Gazza-is-a- 
disgrace line. Do people really 
buy newspapers to recoil in 
horror at the thought of foot- 
ballers engaging in late-night 
fast-food consumption? 

There is a hint of an explana- 
tion tor this Gazza fixation 
from an unexpec ted source this 
week: an Interview wife 
Gascoigne himself conducted 
by his chum and fellow enthusi- 
ast for all things kebab-shaped, - 
Danny Baker, in the Times. 
Photographed looking fit, 
tanned and as though the only 


dentist's chair he has been in 
recarfiy is the one belonging to 
the cosmetic surgeon who fixed 
his famously concave teeth, 
Gazza comes out fighting. 

“Say what you lfte,” he says. 
“But Fm totally one-minded 
about England. "So much so 
that be can even laugh offhis 
oMmentOT Jack Charlton say- 
ing he should not be going to 
fee World Cup. Chariton, who 
signed him as a schoolboy at 
Newcastle, always does this, 

Gama says calls him u seless , 
daring him to go out to prove 
everyone wrong. It is an ap- 
proach to which he says he 
never fans to respond. 

So maybe that is what is 
going on with the tabloids. It is 
ah a game, they are merely 
playing their part in steeling 
the Gasza resolve, infuriating 
him for the better good ofthe 
nation, ffso His a relationship 
which works for everyone: fee 
tabloids get their moral out- 
rage, Gazza gets motivated and 
when he plays well the editors 
nan ham a Iqygh lgartr)g thfllr 

self-conscious apologies. 

Ih which case we can expect 
feat, just as his Enro 96 goal 
against Scotland was cele- 
brated with ironic mimicry of 
the Hang Kong boazafean, ifhe 
scores this time the world will 
pr etending 
to munch cm a kebab. Which is 
ni rii an rmpalata hle th p n g hf 
that maybe tt would be better if 
e ver y b ody left the player alone 


Maddy the Mr Squeaky Clean 1 paggl5 
Townsend ’s Brive encounteiy paffiL^^ 
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Hlslop . . . West Ham? 


Tomasson . . - on 1 


Rush . . . early release 


Peacock . - - Bosnian free 


Keegan butts in as 
Dalglish cuts deep 


Michael Walker finds managers past and 
present at odds over Newcastle’s approach 


O N THE day Newcas- 
tle United’s manager 
Kenny Dalglish 
began to add re s s the 
shortcomings of a disappoint- 
ing season by restructuring 
his playing staCt; his predeces- 
sor at St James' Park, Kevin 
K wy m , eb o n ? the moment to 
id e nt i f y Mo most pressing 
problem for Him: fee ab f*p<y 
of creative attacking 
influences. 

Dalglish began his summer 
reshuffle by dispensing wife 
the 36-year-old lan Rush, 
released yesterday after de- 
clining to take up fee optical of 
another year's contract, and 
the former Liverpool and 
Wales striker win be followed 
by the central defender Dar- 
ren Peacock, plus the goal- 
keepers Shaka Hlslop and Pa- 
vel Srnicek, when their 
contracts expire shortly. They 
will all leave under fee Bos- 
nian ruling, wife Newcastle 
receiving no transfer fees. HLs- 
lop is expected to join West 
Him United. 

Further players presumed 
to be following this quartet 
through the door include 
three of Dalglish's foreign ac- 
quisitions: Temuri Ketsbaia, 
despite fee Georgian b eing 
granted his wish of a starting 
place in the FA Cup final, fee 
Danish forward Jon Dahl 
Tomasson, and David Terrier, 
the French defender who 
made the substitutes' bench 
only once in his time at St 
James’ Park. There are also 


question marks next to John 
Barnes and Philippe Albert 
AH have been on the fringes of 
Dalglish’s squad this season. 

The bulk of fee side which 
started on Saturday at Wem- 
bley will be retained, but ac- 
cording to the club’s chief ex- 
ecutive Freddie Fletcher their 
positions are not guaranteed 
as additional players are on 
their way. Speaking before fly- 
ing abroad yesterday, Fletcher 
said: “There is money to 
spend and I am sure there will 
be new faces in fee summer. 
Kenny sees a lot of matches 
and he knows who he wants.” 


With another Dalglish for 
pjgn purchase, Andreas An- 
dersson, failing to offer 
Shearer the support he 
requires up front, fee Auxerre 
pnri France striker Stephane 
Gurvarcfe has emerged as 
Newcastle’s No. 1 target Gui- 
varc*h fras also made public 
his desire to move to Tyne- 
side, but there may be a diffi- 
culty over finding a mutually 
agreeable valuation. 

Other plasters reported to be 
an the Dalglish shopping list 
are Feyenoord’s 23-year-old 
midfielder Giovanni van 
Bronckborst, Bayern Mu- 
nich’s central defender Mar- 
cus Babbel and Gillingham’s 
teenage striker Jimmy 
Corbett 

However, one man who will 


D J Evans defends the England 
maverick’s game of ‘two halves’ 

QHRIS EVANS yesterday 


denied that Paul Gas- 
coigne had been on a drink- 
ing spree when he was pho- 
tographed in the early 
hours of Sunday eating a 
kebab in Soho. The Virgin 
Radio owner, who had been 
with the England mid- 
fielder, said on his break- 
fast show: “Paul had a cou- 
ple of halves of lager, that’s 
all. It was his day off. He 
was totally sober.” 

The incident followed a 
drinking binge on Thursday 
after which Gascoigne said 
he would “knuckle down" to 
World Cup training. 

Glenn Hoddle has said 


Gascoigne's World Cup 
place is not “100 per cent” 
assured and that “certain 
things” about the player 
worry him. Bat the former 
England managers Bobby 
Robson and Terry Venables 
said Hoddle could not af- 
ford to go to France with- 
out Gascoigne, who wDl cel- 
ebrate his 31st birthday a 
week tomorrow. 

“We haven’t got anyone 
else like him,” said Vena- 
bles. “His physical fitness is 
also very underrated.” Rob- 
son agreed: “He is priceless 
to the England team.” 


Hoddfe faith tested, pag*!* 


not be rejoining Newcastle is 
Alan Thompson, the talented, 
creative midfielder sold by 
Keegan to Bolton Wanderers, 
five years ago. Fletcher said: 
“That is not a name that has 
been discussed in the Newcas- 
tle boardroom.’’ 

Keegan’s outpouring hinged - 
on Shearer’s far from splendid 
Isolation in the FA Cup final 
"There didn’t seem to be 
much invention in the side. 
Eve ry o ne knows Alan Shearer - 
gets most of his goals from 
crosses, but I couldn't see 
where they were going to 
come from in fee Cup finaL 

“Playing balls over the top 
for Shearer to run on to is not 
playing to his strength. He 
gets most of his goals in the 
penalty area but he didn't 
seem to have anyone to give 
him the service. 1 couldn't see 
where they were expecting it 
to come from.” 

Coming from any other 
quarter — and s imilar views 
have been expressed in almost 
every other quarter — such 
criticism would be easy for 
Dalglish to ignore, but this is 
the first time since Keegan left 
in January 1997 feat he has 
openly questioned Newcastle's 
more cautious approach 
under Dalglish. Previously, 
and even on Saturday morn- 
ing, Keegan had always been 
supportive of his successor. 

In mitigation Dalglish could 
point out that his winger 
Keith Gillespie was missing 
through injury at Wembley — 
but Keegan’s trio of inventive 
forwards, David Ginola, Faus- 
tino Asprilla and Peter 
Beardsley, have all been sold 
by Dalglish. 


to motivate himself. 
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Across 


1,4 Sticks to the rules yet 
passes article with offensive 
smeU OKI (42^,4) 

9 Decrepit car got over the Mfl 
— it made a loud noise! (3,6) 
10 Striker wanting a man to 
come dean? (5) 

11,1 2 Bum down a Greek 
bdkfirtg to be Innovative? 
<5.3.6 ) 


13 Saving with one my new 
company installed (7) 

IB Hisal police force admits rfs 
mad (6) 

17 They’re in the majority (6) 

19 Put old boy back on the plH, 
which is useless! (?) 

22 Copper wire lying around on 
street (9) 

24 The crew ate noisfly (5) 


26 Replace clergyman from 
Renfrew (5) 

27 Final offer caused tumult — | 
am worried (9) 

28 Plastered with same sort of 
colow (7) 

29 Second marriage is about 

harmony (B) 

Down 
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1 Something one is going to 
say? (7) 

2 Furnish union leader with 
note after dosuu ( 5 ) 

3,23 British seaside attraction 
that tops all others? ( 9 , 5 ) 

4 The pomtiess argument the 
Queen has with one 
launching something? (7) 

5 At the end of three months it 
could be hot (5) 

6 Running bus over it is 
interfering (9) 

7 Wants to hear what one 
baking bread does? (6) 

8 Bweau said why infonnatlon 
is taken into account first fS) 

14 I am involved in the big guns 
rule (9) 

16 Says fellow is one stilted in 
government (9) 

15 Crushed buds due to be 
removed (7) 

19 Attractive but insignificant 
redhead enters (6) 

20 Some good books given to a 

chap on a seat (?) 
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cboswoib solution 

21 A tot of scratches (6) 

23 See3 

25 Openings, about a quarter for 
roen only, coming up (5)' 
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Now Beconase Allergy can help treat and prevent not only hayfever, but other allergies that get up your nose, like dust and pet hair. Freedom from hayfeveTand^ ~ 

al > other airborne allergies. 
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